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Tested and proved in English weather 


Aquascutum raincoats and overcoats have been world-famous for nearly a 
century for their protective qualities, and their perfect cut and comfort. 


Although supplies are still limited, the position is steadily improving. 


RAINCOATS and OVERCOATS 


100 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. *® Telephone - REGent 4114 


% AQUASCUTUM COATS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE IN YOUR TOWN. 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF GREECE 


is a daughter of the Duke of Brunswick. In 1938 she married Prince Paul of Greece, who recently succeeded 
his brother as King of the Hellenes 
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THE BUDGET 


[ca most spectacular item in the Chan- 


vw 


inn 





cellor’s Budget proposals—the 50 per cent. 

increase on tobacco duty—probably 
affects the farming community and the country- 
side in much the same way and to the same 
extent as it affects others elsewhere. The 
modern British farmer has shown little enter- 
prise in raising crops of tobacco for home 
consumption. Even though it was for some 
time successfully done at Church Crookham in 
Hampshire, the cultivation risks would appear 
to most farmers to be too great, and the 
public’s taste too stereotyped, to allow many 
people to experiment with hitherto unheard-of 
home-grown varieties of cigarette and pipe 
tobacco. But the farmer is interested in his 
friends and relatives overseas who grow excel- 
lent tobacco within the Empire, and certainly 
he must wonder why the opportunity offered by 
such an enormous general increase in duty 
should not be seized to foster tobacco-growing 
in the Colonies by increasing the preferential 
rates. He is also vitally interested in the way 
in which the Chancellor reduces the money 
spent on imported food and readjusts Govern- 
ment aid in steadying prices. 

Farmers, no less than housewives, have 
a stake in the food subsidies which until now 
have been paid out so lavishly by the Treasury 
to keep steady the official cost-of-living figure. 
In his Budget speech the Chancellor estimated 
that the cost of food subsidies this vear would 
run up to £392,000,000. The figure last year 
was £348,000,000. The whole system of calcula- 
ting the cost-of-living is fantastical!'y out of 
date. The present index relates to the prices 
paid in 1914 for the articles which an ordinary 
working-class family bought in 1904—nearly 
half a centurv ago. A new index based on 1938 
household expenditure is now to be introduced, 
and as by that time the average working class 
family’s expenditure on food amounted to only 
4) per cent. of the income as against 60 per 
cent. in 1904, it will be possible for the Treasury 
to concentrate food subsidies, as long as they 
continue, on fewer items and save much of the 
£392,000,000 of taxpayers’ money to be spent 
this vear. It will be all to the good if food 
prices are allowed to assume more real values. 
What sense can there be in manipulating egg 
prices so that the housewife pays only at the 
rate of Is. 9d. a dozen, whereas the producer is 
paid 3s. 4d. a dozen? 

The farming community welcomes the 
reduction in tax on the lower incomes. Most 
farm-workers have had enough sense to give 
a full week’s work for a full week’s pay, but it 
is a pity that the remission of tax on earned 
incomes under the P.A.Y.E. code cannot come 
into effect immediately. Farm-workers are 
putting in very long hours just now, catching 
up with the arrears of farm work. It is by no 
means unusual for the tractor driver to return 
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65 or even 70 hours on his time-sheet. He is 
having to pay extra tax now on the overtime 
he earns, though he will get it back in July 
when the new tax tables are ready. His em- 
ployer is affected by the arrangements an- 
nounced last year with regard to duty on 
heavy oils, and must also hope that in the 
revision of purchase tax occasioned by a drive 
to cut down the consumption of electricity and 
gas it will not be forgotten that the agricultural 
need for many electrical and other appliances 
is directly related to the possibility of increasing 
food production and avoiding its purchase 
abroad. Another side of country life is affected 
by the Chancellor’s statement with regard to 
the National Land Fund. The statement is 
satisfactory to those who look on the original 
appropriation of £50 millions as the foundation 

which Mr. Dalton declares it to be—of sound 
‘National Park’’ finance in the future. So far 
AAMAPAMAAAAAAAAMA 


NOSTALGIA 
E must decide 
When Spring stands by our side, 
Whether to be 
Part of its minstrely, 
Or stand apart 
Letting its pain invade the heart... 
In woods on April noons 
Cathedral tunes 
Capture the breeze 
In light-leafed trees, 
And blackbirds say 
“ Winter is lands away ”’ 
How master now the ache 
Memories make? 
How stay conventional 
In this wild interval? 
How brush away the flowers 
Which weep of vanished hours? 

MARION PEACOCK. 
AAAAAAAAMAAAAAAAMA 
none of the capital has been spent, though the 
commitments covered by the interest on the 
capital already cover payments to the Inland 
Revenue in respect of several very important 
properties, which have been accepted in 
satisfaction of death duties and are to be 
handled by the National Trust. The Chancel- 
lor’s proposals with regard to death duties last 
vear and succession duties this year do not 
suggest that the number of such arrangements 
is likely to decrease. 

RECEPTION FOR TOURISTS 

HAT the British Caterers’ Association 

should take a professional view of the 
facilities available for overseas visitors this 
vear, and therefore feel pessimistic about them, 
is not surprising. The Association has high 
standards, and its members naturally want to 
do their job well, which, under present cir- 
cumstances, is impossible; it would have been 
right on their part to warn intending tourists 
that they must make allowances for the com- 
bined effects on Britain of a long war and a 
slow-motion revolution. But the country’s need 
for hard currencies is so great that it is the duty 
not only of the British Tourist Board, but of 
every citizen, to do their best to attract and 
welcome visitors. So long as the latter do not 
make the mistake of coming here exclusively 
to have a good time, they will find much edifi- 
cation in studying the natives and their habitat. 
It is not amiss, in this connection, to point out 
to the natives that good manners will now have 
a cash value to themselves; whereas continued 
indulgence in the luxury of rudeness will 
simply mean their having to pay more for less 
food and tobacco. We have not many amenities 
to offer visitors, but courtesy can be one of 
them. Another should be a generous supply of 
petrol to enable sympathetic safaris to pene- 
trate the hinterland. 


BULBS 

DUTCH citizen, convicted at Penzance 

on various charges connected with the 
smuggling into Britain of 10,891,000 bulbs, was 
recently fined £2,500, sent to prison for two 
years, and recommended for deportation. 
Earlier this year, at Yarmouth, three men were 
fined £620 for attempting to land 370 lb. of 
anemone corms without a phytopathological 
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certificate and without paying customs duties. 
So much for illegitimate movements. But this 
vear has also brought reports of a modest 
renewal of the legitimate traffic (formerly ver 
large) in lily bulbs from Japan to the U.S.A 
and last autumn there was news that Americ: , 
from whom we used to buy our best sweet pe 
seed, was sending 80,000 Ib. of it to Tasmanix 
to be sown there for the production of seed fi 
return to America. And about the same tim : 
there were rumours that Britain was to resun 
her pre-war practice of exporting foxglove see 
to Russia, so that the Russians might gro 
foxgloves from which to extract digitalis fc - 
export to Britain. A writer of thrillers mig] 
find here virgin territory awaiting developmen 
but the truth seems to be as romantic as an 
fiction. Most of us have heard dark hints abou 
English tulip bulbs that vovaged into Dutc 
territorial waters and out again, in order t 
acquire a higher value as Dutch bulbs, but 
bulb-smuggling flourishes on the scale indicate 
by the recent Penzance case, anything woul 
seem to be possible. Incidentally, it should mn 
be supposed that all bulbs are improved (as tl 
sherry which travelled as ballast in the hold. 
of ships to the East Indies and back was suj 
posed to be improved) by a sea voyag 
Thousands of tulip bulbs dispatched last wint« 
from the London parks to Canberra develope: 
a destructive mite on voyage. And it may b: 
well to mention, since the Dutch citizenship « 
the Penzance offender has been mentioned, tha 
Holland made good Canberra’s loss by sendin 
out more bulbs to replace the spoilt Londo 
shipment. 


L.C.C. AND GREEN BELT 

HE recent two-day planning conferenc: 

held to discuss the Abercrombie plan and 
the Clement Davies report revealed a very 
clear divergence of opinion between the suj 
porters of the L.C.C. and the planners as a 
whole. Mrs. Dalton, it is true, did not claim tv 
speak for the Council, but as vice-chairman 0! 
its Housing Committee, she seemed to betra\ 
the lack of imagination and interest of a great 
municipal authority which prefers to mak« 
sure of solving its immediate administrativ: 
problems rather than of wholeheartedly co- 
operating in the intelligent planning of metro- 
politan England. Mrs. Dalton maintains that 
the New Towns project, though bold and 
imaginative, is essentially a long-term proposal! 
and that the L.C.C.’s incursions into the Green 
Belt are mere nibbles which they cannot avoid. 
The alternative view is that if the L.C.C. would 
refrain from nibbling and throw the whole o 
their weight into the business of developin: 
new towns and extending small towns in th 
outer ring, they would find the long-tern 
project was a solution of their short-tern 
troubles as well. If they would acquire estat 
in or about such towns, build houses an 
encourage industries to move there, they woul 
solve their housing problems just as fast a 


with their present half-hearted  suburba: 
nibbling at the Green Belt. 
THE FINAL 


NCE more the Cup Final comes round, ani 

will soon be flooding London with early 
pilgrims while that city’s more comatos« 
burgesses are still snug in bed. The Cup wit! 
its more ancient tradition and its sudden deat! 
has for many people a simple magic which th« 
protracted struggle of the League, with it 
relatively complex mathematics, can neve 
afford. This year’s match between Burnley an: 
Charlton has some attractive qualities beyon 
that of unexpectedness. In the first place i 
represents the eternal hostility between nort] 
and south. In the second it is superficial] 
a battle between the bloated Goliath of the 
First League and the plucky little David of the 
Second. But in fact it is not beyond the bounds 
of possibility that the two may by the end o 
the season have changed places; for Burnley 
seem certain to gain their promotion to the 
upper realms, whereas Charlton, though having 
a small margin of safety, are not yet quite 
secure from descent into the lower. So it ma\ 
be David that enters the field with the quiete- 
mind of the two combatants. But tranquillit 
of mind is seldom a feature of a Cup Final. 
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A. Pearlman 


A CHILTERN SCENE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


MONG the innumerable complaints I have 
A to make about life to-day (and there 
are so many others of more vital conse- 
quence that I almost hesitate to mention 
anything so trivial) is that my old hens, as 
opposed to the pullets, are quite unaware that 
spring has come, and are taking an entirely 
hibernal view of things. It is not the resulting 
shortage of eggs about which I am complaining, 
but that the sedate middle-aged ladies on whom 
I rely for my future stock have not begun to 
think about families. Day after day when | 
put my hand into the laying boxes I fail to get 
the greeting for which I hope and which denotes 
that a hen has gone broody—a gentle but firm 
peck on the knuckles accompanied by a slight 
reprimand in a husky voice. 


* * 
* 


poe April-hatched pullets are essential if 
one desires eggs during the moulting months 
of September and October I have had to depart 
from a very old rule, which every wise poultry- 
man observes if he can, namely never to sit 
a year-old pullet if an old hen is available. 
A broody hen, as those who suffer from them 
know, is a compressed mass of hysteria enclosed 
in a thin coating of coma. (I am not quite 
certain if one is permitted to use the words 
“mass’’ and “coating” with anything so 
immaterial as mental conditions, but I think it 
describes adequately the general make-up of the 
sitting hen.) If anything untoward happens to 
break through the thin crust of coma the 
violent outburst of hysteria will send the hen 
rocketing skywards and, if she does eventually 
return to her chilled eggs, her progress over 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


them is so unlike that emploved by Agag that 
one feels sorely tempted to treat her as Samuel 
treated that King of the Amalekites. 

Considering the general flightiness of war- 
time vouth I have done very well with my 
young and inexperienced pullet = mothers. 
There were some slight cases of hysteria in the 
very early stages, but as the dog reacts imme- 
diately to one’s feelings of sorrow or anger, and 
the horse to one’s nervousness, so does the hen 
to any display of fussiness and anxiety. Poultry- 
men have for generations been breeding out of 
the various strains the very small amount 
of brain with which Nature endowed the 
fowl species, but there is just enough grey 
matter left in the average hen’s head for her to 
respond to one’s mental worry about the future 
of her eggs. If one lights a cigarette and walks 
away nonchalantly the pullet, true to her sex, 
will be so disconcerted at failing to arouse 
either sympathy or attention that the prob- 
ability is she will think it not worth while in 
the circumstances. After mature consideration, 
during which she scratches her feed of corn into 
the nearest patch of liquid mud, she may decide 
to make the best of things, and settle down on 
her eggs again without further demur. 


* * 
* 


T is with some trepidation that I venture to 
argue on maritime matters with the Royal 
Navy, but Commander Mathieson in his letter 
in Country Lire of April 4 states that the 


vellow flag, O, does not denote quarantine. Mv 
opinion as a confirmed and enthusiastic land 
lubber is that, if it does not mean quarantine, 
it means something extraordinarily like it, since 
quarantine in a maritime sense does not 
necessarily imply that there are cases of 
infectious disease on board a ship, but that 
being recently arrived she is in a state of 
isolation, or temporary quarantine, until passed 
as healthy. 


* 


here vellow flag is hoisted immediately a 
vessel enters harbour, and it indicates that 
she has arrived from abroad, that she wants 
the port medical officer to come and pass her 
crew and passengers as being free from infectious 
disease, and that until this is done no one is 
permitted to leave or board the ship. The 
passport police, the shipping agents, travel 
agents and others drift about in their launches 
until eventually the doctor arrives. (I often 
wondered, incidentally, why he was the last to 
put in an appearance.) He runs up the gangway, 
has a quick glass of dry sherry with the ship’s 
doctor while he looks through the papers, and 
passes the ship with a clean bill of health, 
whereupon down comes the vellow QO flag and 
evervbody flocks on board. 

rhe ‘passport officials then start fun and 
games in the saloon, and infuriated English 
women who have married foreigners discover 
sometimes that they have no nationality at all; 
the shipping agent has a few words with the 
captain and more with the purser; the travel 
agents break it to the passengers that they have 
been unable to obtain the sleeper accommodation 
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on the train; and the money changers and 
sellers of sham antikas and explosive cigarettes 
start business. 

This is as it was in the piping days of peace 
before 1939, but what it is like now in these 
perishing days of the post-1945 variety of peace 
I shudder to think. I imagine, if conditions 
abroad resemble those pertaining in this 
country, that the port authorities do not notice 
the QO flag for the best part of an hour; the 
doctor when he does arrive fails to get his glass 
of sherry because the ship is “dry’’; the yeoman 
of signals starts a ‘“‘go slow’’ strike when 
ordered to haul the flag down; the passport 
officials find fault with every passport instead 
of one in fifty; the travel agents have to admit 
that there is not only no sleeping accommo- 
dation, but also no train; a British Treasury 
spy disguised as a deck hand watches the 
activities of the money-changer; and the hawker 
has no antikas to sell owing to the hang-up in 
the English pottery trade. 

* . * 

HE annual report of the New Forest 

Commoners Defence Association begins by 
stating that there are three classes of people 
who are interested in this wide stretch of Crown 
land, and that their views at times tend to 
clash. They are the Forestry Commission, 
which is interested mainly in timber production 
on a commercial scale; the commoners, who 
exist by grazing their stock on the “lawns’’; 
and the general public, who hold the view that 
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it is a great National Park open at all times to 
all the people as a playground. If the last class 
did not usually travel through this stretch of 
open scenery at 60 m.p.h. to the danger of 
grazing animals, and did not leave their play- 
ground white with daily journals and sandwich 
papers after every Bank Holiday and Sunday, 
I might believe that the general public really 
appreciated the beauties of the New Forest. 

The total income from this Crown land in 
fees, way-leaves and dues goes to the Forestry 
Commission, and the greater part of this is 
expended in the maintenance of plantations, 
with the result that the Court of Verderers, 
who guard the interests of the livestock and 
their owners, are in constant financial difficulties, 
since their income consists only of the fees paid 
for marking, which are limited to 2s. 6d. per head. 

* * 
* 

HE most satisfactory feature of the report 

is that the war years have been responsible 
for a very considerable increase in the number 
of cattle on the Forest. Before 1939 the figure 
was only 500, but to-day there are no fewer than 
3,500 of these useful little animals of Guernsey 
strain, which are admirably adapted to the life 
they lead and have a wonderful reputation for 
hardiness and general health. Among 1,300 
cattle tested recently not a single case of clinical 
T.B. was discovered. It seems a trifle ungrateful 
that as I write these laudatory remarks six of 
them, led by a black cow with a bell, have come 
into the garden through the gate which the paper 


SHETLAND FOLK - 


and it was eight o’clock before a half- 

seen, half-imagined hump in the mist 

revealed itself as the craggy outline of Fair 

Isle. Very shortly we were steaming past 

steep, green sidings and precipitous cliffs and 
stacks. 

Fair Isle, thirty miles from the northern 

tip of Orkney and twenty-eight from the 

southern tip of Shetland (whence we were 


\ sunrise a mist came down on the sea 


THE ALMOST LAND-LOCKED SOUND OF 


bound), was, to me, one of the most interesting 
of the hundreds of islands and islets scattered 
around the shores of Britain. Its isolated 
position, sea-girt and midway between the 
island groups of the Shetlands and the Orkneys, 
together with its commanding height, seven 
hundred feet sheer from the sea, has made of 
it a spring-board for extraordinary numbers of 
migrant birds travelling roughly north and 
south in spring and autumn. Their route lies 
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BRESSAY, WITH THE GREY-STONED, 





boy left open as usual and, having danced the 
first steps of the sailors’ hornpipe to the chimes 
of the bell on a lawn softened to the consistency 
of a bog by frost and snow, have departed again ! 
* * 
* 

NE of the main worries of the free graziers 

is the menace of the slit trenches that the 
military left behind them at all their temporary 
camps. Owing to the peculiarity of the gravel 
surface soil the outlines of these trenches do not 
tend to become smoothed off and rendered 
innocuous with the wear of weather and the 
passage of time. On the contrary the tough 
heather-rooted surface soil remains firmly in 
position round the edge of the trench, the 
gravel sides fall in slightly, making them con- 
cave, the depth remains much the same as it 
was when they were first excavated, the narrow 
aperture becomes covered with gorse and 
bracken, and the result is a particularly deadly 
pit-trap for the roaming pony, the grazing 
heifer and last, but by no means least, the 
small dog engaged in a pleasant rabbit hunt. 
The Army, who reluctantly admit paternity of 
these dangerous trenches, refuse to do anything 
to remedy the situation owing to lack of man 
power; the Forestry Commission declare that 
they are not responsible for the evil; and no one 
else has the funds to cope with the work. 
Until one of the odd million Government 
officials walks into a slit trench, and puts his 
democratic knee out, I imagine that nothing 
will be done about them. 


By RICHARD PERRY 


between Greenland and Iceland to the north- 
west and Arctic Europe to the north-east, and 
the continent of Africa south of the British Isles. 
It is possible, indeed, that Fair Isle is poten- 
tially better favoured in this respect than the 
more famous Heligoland. 

At the time of our passing I knew that my 
friend, George Waterston, was beginning an- 
other day’s work on the construction of a trap 
in which some of these migrants could be 





BLACK-ROOFED CAPITAL OF LERWICK 





THE BIRD ISLAND OF NOSS FROM BRESSAY ACROSS 


caught, marked and released. With them would 
go the hope that at some future date a very 


small percentage of those ringed might be 
reported from some other halt on their long 
passage between the high north and far south 
of the Tropics, even to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Since the evacuation of St. Kilda some few 
years back, Fair Isle takes its place as the most 
isolated inhabited island off Britain—though 
not, I think, the loneliest. The mountainous 
island of Foula, fifteen miles west of Shetland, 
is lonelier. That its population of seventy-odd 
includes to-day only three children suggests that 
it is only a matter of time before its inhabitants 
share the same fate as those of St. Kilda. If the 
eighty inhabitants on the three small, stony and 
infertile islands of the Out Skerries on the east 
of Shetland are not as isolated as those of Fair 
Isle, their manner of living is as about as 
primitive as exists in Western Europe to-day. 
With the men at sea in the fishing fleets and 
Merchant Navy, the women tend the cattle and 
sheep and cultivate patches of 
between the boulders, manuring it with seaweed, 
which they carry on their backs in straw 
panniers. They dig by hand or plough with 
oxen, and even drag the harrows in pairs 
together, for the cultivation of their potatoes 
and bere—a primitive type of barley, formerly 
the staff of life all over the Highlands of Scot- 
land, which they harvest with the sickle and 
flail by hand. 

Fair Isle’s one hundred and twenty-odd 
men, women and children are also largely self- 
supporting. Here, too, vou will find ploughs 
drawn by oxen; bread made from bere; sheep 


THE NOUP OF NOSS. The visible face 


rises nearly 600 ft. sheer from the sea 
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rooed or plucked of their wool by hand, instead 
of being sheared; and strings of fish, mostly 
haddock, drying in the croft-house kitchens. 
Weather permitting, however, an island crew 
runs a weekly mail service by motor-boat to 
Sumburgh Head at the southern tip of Shetland, 
and a fortnightly service to Orkney. The mail 


made-soil * 
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NOSS SOUND 


contracts with the G.P.O. and exports of cattle, 
sheep, fish and Fair Isle hosiery give the Fair 
Islander a tolerable living. 

[I trained my binoculars on the _ island 
but could not make out any signs of habi- 
tation other than the white lighthouse buil- 
dings at the north and south ends. The wife 














THE SOUTH LIGHT, FAIR ISLE. 
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The leaden skies convey a graphic impression of the 


which the light-keepers know in stormy weather 


of one of the light-keepers had, | knew, been 
killed by a machine-gun bullet from a Nazi 
‘plane which was over Fair Isle almost daily 
during the early months of the war. Her home, 
Bressay, was the island for which I was bound. 

Fair Isle was still in view —her hill swathed 


in mist—when we picked up the great whale 
back of Sumburgh Head, and steamed north 
for two hours off the long narrow leg of the 


Shetland mainland. Then opened up the almost 
land-locked Sound of Bressay, with the grey- 
stoned, black-roofed capital of Lerwick clinging 
high up the hills on the west side of the Sound. 
(on the east side is the seven hundred and tiftv 
foot Ward of Bressay, and east again the six 
hundred foot clifi-face of the small, now 
uninhabited, Island of Noss—-summer breeding- 
vround of tens of thousands of sea-birds, and 
my ultimate objective. 

Bressay I found to be typical of all Shetland 
ind its numerous small islands. The three 
main islands of Shetland, it must be remembered, 
stretch fifty miles from north to south, 
with a breadth of from four to twenty miles, and 
are linked by ferry and steamer and have first 
rate macadam roads. I found it a land of high, 
practically treeless, wind-swept, and often mist- 
shrouded, moors, with a shallow, peaty soil 
bearing a poor, stunted heather. The earth is 
scarred and trenched by innumerable crumbling 
peat-banks and cuttings, black-dotted with 
innumerable beehive stacks of peat (lavered up 
with flat slabs of stone on exposed hill-sides), 
and laced with a network of naked, 
reed-less, lochs 

The bare-grazed 
grey dykes built of 
wind far into 
sidings of which are 


over 


almost 


green hills are lined with 


yvoes 


stone-walled 
the 


little 
which 


the 
crubs in 


and ringed with 
pens) and 
are reared. 
and skerries at the sea-mouths of the voes, 
bays of white sand, yellow sand and red sand. 


narrow sounds the sea, racing between rocky shores, 
is exquisitely shaded dark-purple and chalky green and 
The red granite cliffs and stacks and yellow 
sandstone headlands are whitened by the guano of a 


blue. 


myriad nesting sea-birds. 


The shores of voes and dales are dotted with the 
homes of the small farmers and crofter fishermen. 


vrev-stone or whitewashed 
and strongly-built. 


cots are 


fish. Each croft-house stands in its acre 


ground, or 


all quarters of the compass. 
Everywhere, too, are 
houses and whole townships 


roofless, 
for 


flat-laid, dry-stone courses. 
steep green dales, the sweeping 
gaily patterned with the yellow 
and green strips of the crofters’ oats, potatoes and hay, 
cv os 
young cabbage-plants 
There are verdant-green, flat-topped holms 
and little 


single-storeved 
The roofs are of tarred felt, with 
one here and there of slate or thatch, while their walls 
are strung with dried piltocks, the young of the coal- 
or two of 
half-a-dozen may be huddled together in 
little townships, with crofting-strips radiating out to 


deserted croft- 
Shetland folk have 


suttered the tragedy of clearances, to make 
room for the sheep-farms, as grievously as have 
the Scottish Highlands. To-day the young 
men in the Merchant Navy, and the women at 
home knitting, keep a roof over the heads of 
the old folk and the bairns. Still, the Shet- 
landers strike one as a more energetic and pro- 
gressive people than the Highlanders. At one 
time or another they have engaged extensively 
in such industries as herring-fishing, whaling, 
and fish-oil production. 

My visit was paid in September and 
outside the ever-busy port of Lerwick, with its 
six thousand inhabitants—-I found the crofting 
communities in a state of intense activity. All 
were taking advantage of a spell of fine weather, 
after a summer drought followed by tremendous 
rains, scything, binding, and stooking their oats, 
and putting up their hay in large coils or rect- 
angular little ricks, wind-proofed with herring- 
net weighted with stones. All day long diminu- 
tive, though rotund, black Shetland ponies, 
and bigger working-crosses of every colour, 
were going to and fro with high little carts of 
hay, or of peat brought down from the banks 
on the hill. 

This, too, was the season of the lamb-sales, 
and from all over Shetland lambs were being 
herded to the stance on the Knab of Lerwick, 
to await shipment in the St. Magnus to the 
Aberdeen mart. Night and day, during that 
lovely spell of calm summer weather, there 
floated across the Sound to Bressay the nostalgic, 


mournful av-avy of the lambs on the Knab 
very clear when the harbour lights came 
Blue 


(sheep- 
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the 
water-front at the darkening, and 
the mellow chimes of the quarter 
hours rang out from the town hall 


out on the still waters along 


high on the hill. Many a Bressay 
man at sea must recall such hours 
and in his nostrils will be that 
aromatic perfume of peat-smoke 
that is ever in the Shetland air. 

The bird-island of Noss is 
separated from Bressay bv a 
narrow Sound of racing waters only 
a couple of hundred yards across, 
but open to the North Sea at either 
end. At one time there were nine 
families crofting on this green 
little island. Until a few years 
back a shepherd and his family 
lived in the fine, strong house on 
the green flat above the Sound, and 
few were even the winter days on 
which he did not manage to row 
his daughters across to the i3ressay 
school. To-day a Bressay farmei 
pastures a couple of hundred ewes 
and their lambs on the island, and 
occupies the house only during the 
lambing season in the spring and 
early summer. 

We rowed across in a foureen, 
that shapely, high-stemmed and 
sterned, broad-thwarted, typical 
Shetland boat. After gathering the 
sheep in one sweep of the six-hundred foot hill, 
and shedding them in the cré, we drove the 
lambs down to the rocky landing-stage. They 
were rowed across the Sound, fifteen or so at 
a time, until a breaking swell made the work 
hazardous. Ugly little beasts, these small and 
mostly hornless sheep, with their angular, long- 
legged bodies—white, cream, brown, black, or 
a mixture of all four colours. Ugly, with their 
chocolate-brown, small, round, woolly heads 
and protuberant yellow eves. Truth to tell, 
there are very few, perhaps no, sheep in Shet 
land to-day that have not some Cheviot o1 
black-faced or half-bred blood in them. 

Still, the soft wool of the Moorit retains its 
quality—fine enough to enable a knitted scart 
six feet square, to be passed through a wedding 
ring. Although few of the crofters do their own 
carding and although there is no mill on Shet 
land, the home-knitted hosiery industry is 
Shetland’s main source of wealth to-day. Many 
thousands of articles will be knitted round the 
peat-burning stoves during the seventeen- and 
eighteen-hour nights of the coming winter 
not that life is all work and no play in Shetland 
during the winter. There is much merriment 
with square-dance and fiddle, wassail and song 
culminating in the great torchlight procession 
and burning of the long-boat in January. It is 
then that the Shetland folk welcome the length 
ening days which mean so much to those who 
toil on the stormy sea and on the islands 
within the sea. 

[The pictures illustvating this article are bi 
]. D. Rattar). 
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AN OX-CART IN USE ON FAIR ISLE. Oxen are still used for a variety of 
duties, including ploughing 
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THE DECLINE OF OUR oo 


By ROY BEDDINGTON 


lot is not a happy one, and that of the 
coarse fisherman is by no means all that 
it should be. Reports from nearly every river 
the country show a great diminution of 
catches, and wherever two or more anglers are 
thered together, the same question is asked : 
Vhat has happened to our rivers, the fish and 
the good times of the past?’’ In recent years, 
ficial work has brought me into contact with 
any owners of fisheries, and with few excep- 
ms all have had the same tale of misfortune. 
| riends who have taken expensive beats on 
lmon rivers have returned with perhaps only 
e fish where once they would have caught 
enty. It is only necessary to compare modern 
yut catches with the big bags recorded in 
gling literature to realise that something must 
seriously wrong. 


| “we is n the salmon and trout fisherman’s 


* * * 


What has caused this deplorable state of 

ings? Many factors are involved, but at least 
is can be said—that pollution, land drainage 
id the extraction of water from our rivers, 
ther by direct intake or by the formation of 
servoirs or bore holes, are not (whatever the 
‘otagonists of industry, farming or water 
ipply may say to the contrary) conducive to 
‘tter rivers, more fish or improved fishing. 
.nd the result of this falling-off in the number 
f fish caught is serious, because the salmon 
sheries are potentially an asset of great 
orth. 

When salmon-fishing is mentioned, the 
verage man or woman is liable to think only of 
ie angler with his rod, gaff and gillie; not 
nough thought, especially by those in authority 

by the Government—is given to the plight of 
he net-fishing industry, which provides, or 
hould provide, the bulk of salmon for human 
onsumption. There has been a tendency to 
reat the salmon fisheries as only a means of 
roviding sport for the individual, whereas the 
almon is equally important as a national 
ommodity, as an important provider of food 
and so a source of national wealth. Because of 
he assumption that the existence of fish in 
arge numbers means only sport for the indivi- 
lual, salmon and sea-trout seem to be little 
thought of when industry, farming or water 
supply are also concerned. Whereas salmon 
letting is recognised as a means of livelihood for 
the netsmen, fishing with rod and line is 
onsidered to be only a luxury pastime. 

But this pastime is also a means of liveli- 
hood for many thousands; hotel proprietors 
ind their staffs, gillies, keepers, bailiffs, tackle 
shops and manufacturers, makers of waterproof 
clothing and many other attendant trades and 
professions are directly or indirectly dependent 
on the angler and the fish, and so on the rivers 
themselves. No wonder all these, and the fellow, 
too, who enjoys his salmon mayonnaise, are 
beginning to notice that there is something 
wrong either with old salay himself, with those 
who seek to catch him or those whose duty it is 
to provide for his well-being in sea or river. 

* * * 


We know little of the salmon’s life in salt 
water. The present dearth of fish may be due 
to a failure to keep down the predatory fish, the 
predatory seals or the other enemies of the 
salmon; it may be due to climatic conditions, 
to the movements of the herring shoals or all 
those other marine causes that the angler from 
his armchair and the scientist in his laboratory 
have recently put forward. It is not difficult to 
make suppositions about what goes on in the 
sea, for no one is as yet certain what happens 
there so far as concerns the salmon. Surely that 
is Nature’s business. 

But when the salmon reaches the estuary 
and starts upon his journey to the spawning 
grounds, it is man who must join himself with 
Nature and realise that much depends upon 
him; for he can make or mar a river and cause 
the under-water population of it to survive, 
increase, or decrease in numbers. He does well 
to remember also that the netsmen are not 


only concerned with the 
salmon when in_ the 
estuary. The netsmen 
also would do well to 
realise this, because if 
the river above is un- 
suitable as a spawning 
ground or of such 
quality that the smolts 
and parr cannot. sur- 


vive, their method of 
earning a living will 
vanish. It is the river 


and its tributaries that 
provide the salmon with 
its breeding-grounds. If 
the offspring do not sur- 
vive, there will soon be 
no big runs of mature fish, few fish sent to Billings- 
gate and not many entries in the fishing diary. 
Salmon and trout are dependent upon 
water, for water is their environment; they are 
also dependent upon oxygen while they, like us, 
are liable to die if the water is poisoned. Water 
that lacks oxygen, just as water that contains 
a poison, is mortal to a fish. There is, therefore, 
so far as the fish is concerned, no difference 
whether its habitat is said to be polluted by 
deoxidisation or by poisoning; the result is the 
same—the fish will die. If the effluent of 
a factory, of sewage works or other undertaking 
the waste products of which are injurious to fish 
life finds its way, untreated, into a river, there 
will be destruction among the fish the extent of 
which will be greater or less according to the 
concentration of the deleterious material, its 
nature and the volume of water in the river. 
Such pollutions are caused either by accident, 
as where some irresponsible person opens a 
valve, by lack of foresight or ignorance on the 
part of those in charge, or by intention, which 
has, since the Defence Regulations, been a not 
uncommon occurrence. ‘“‘We must get rid of 
the waste,’’ says the factory; “‘where can we 


put it?’’ If there is a river nearby, that is 
usually the choice. 
Sometimes pollution is of very short 


duration, but often it is chronic until steps are 
taken to prevent it. The destruction in either 
case, if the effluent is poisonous or affects the 
oxygen content, is certain, either only to the 
food of the fish or to the fish themselves; its 
effect may be immediate or not apparent until 
the pollution has been going on for some time. 


* * O* 


Drainage operations affect a salmon river 
in several ways. If the dredging is not carried 
out with forethought and care and the bed of the 
river is scooped out uniformly all over its area 
and to a sufficient depth, great damage will be 
done to the flora and small fauna on which the 
parr feed; not only the stretch that has been 
dredged will suffer, but several miles above may 
also be affected, because the lowering of the 
table causes silt to be sucked down from far 
above, which spreads itself over the bed and 
stifles growth and the food of the parr; salmon 
lies will be spoilt to the detriment of the angler, 
and if there is not co-operation between the 
Catchment Board and the Fishery authority 
valuable spawning beds will suffer; this is 
especially so where small tributaries are being 
dredged, though the Catchment Board, which is 
concerned only with the main river, is not the 
perpetrator of the evil. The War Agricultural 
Executive Committee is usually the culprit. 

Drainage work is almost always done at the 
request ofa W.A.E.C., for the role of a Catchment 
Board seems often to be that of plumber to the 
W.A.E.C., a plumber that no one interested in 
fisheries would employ, though, and since a few 
Catchment Boards do consider the fish, it would 
be ungenerous to dub them all villains. Too 
often the fishery owner or the Fishery Board 
does not take action until it is too late. It 
would be well if W.A.E.C.s and Catchment 
Boards could realise that the purpose of a river 
is not only that of a land drain. 

Much has been written and said lately 





extraction of water from our 
rivers. Whether a water undertaking takes the 
water by direct intake, by making a reservoir 
or by boring in the vicinity of a river, the flow 
of water is diminished. Unfortunately, such 
operations usually take place in the upper 
reaches of the water-shed, in the neighbourhood 
of the chosen spawning grounds of salmon and 
sea-trout. It is now possible for the Ministry of 
Health, by an order, to permit such extraction 
whereas, before the Water Act, the injured 
parties could argue their cases at law; for a 
private Bill put forward by the undertaking 
concerned in Parliament had first to become law 
before the extraction could be authorised. So 
often the fishery interests have been caught 
napping and agreed to an extraction or a reser- 
voir without proper consideration of the facts. 
It is then too late; valuable spawning ground 1s 
lost and there will be fewer fish. But in these 
davs where pollution, land drainage or wate 
extraction is concerned, the cry seems to be 
‘Why should fisheries stand in the way? We 
have things to make, and mouths to feed and 
water.” 

In the past, owners of fisheries have often 
not plaved their part collectively in standing up 
not only for one another's rights but for the 
collective good of the river. The Fishery Boards, 
those gallant, impecunious bodies, have done 
their best. Armed with the Salmon and Fresh- 
water Fisheries’ Act and a few clauses from the 
Land Drainage and Health Acts, thev have done 
what they could, but they have not had the 
necessary financial backing. They are depen 
dent for their revenue upon licences, their own 
rating and the goodwill of the Ministry of 
Fisheries and the Development Commissioners 
It is more than most of them can do to pay for 
the bailiffs, now in many rivers greatly depleted 
in number because of lack of funds. They have 
not the money for expensive law-suits. They 
can prosecute, but a prosecution if unsuccessful 
is costly, so that often they dare not risk it 
Some members of Board still seem to be 
seriously perturbed only when their own water 
is concerned; and much depends upon the 
keenness of the clerk. Few Boards have their 
own superintendents; those Boards that have 
are most successful in this fight against oppres- 
sion, but where there is a shortage of funds it is 


not often possible to have a superintendent. 
oe. 


concerning the 


This may seem a gloomy picture, but a ray 
of hope flashes across the darkness. There is the 
River Boards Bill, which has yet to come before 
Parliament. In brief, it will amalgamate all 
river authorities. The Board so formed will have 
not only funds, but all the conflicting interests 
represented under the same roof, at the same 
conference table. The lot of the fisherman, the 
salmon industry and the future of our rivers. 
whether they are to be amenities as well as 
sewers, bath-water taps or refuse bins, will 
depend upon the representation that the fishing 
interests can obtain. 

Nature may be the cause of a lack of fish, 
but polluted rivers and rivers turned into canals 
and conduit pipes to the sea are not the work 
of Nature. If ever there was a time for fishermen 
to sit up and take notice it is the present, or it 
may soon be too late. 
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THE MAY FESTIVAL . 
Soc 
By LAURENCE WHISTLER : : i, = OM | 
J a vgs 7 ’ 
UNRISE at Easter, but on May Day earliest dawn. To be out- mee 
S of-doors, even once in a country childhood, at the dark hour , 
when the birds reopen the spring, is a memorable experience. the 
According to ancient belief (a superstition, but a harmless one), Th 
nothing makes beautiful like kissing the dew on May morning. ; 
People have held that belief in the present century; while as for 4 | 
Pepvs’s wife in an earlier one, she thought the dew of May morning re 
‘the only thing in the world to wash her face with,”’ and got up pear 
every vear at four o'clock to do it. Some used even to run a he 
silver spoon through the grass and bottle it. Ignorant fancy! Yet ¢] 
a child would be a dullard that could poke her chin in the crystals ft: 
on a single leaf—each with a microcosmic sunrise—and not learn sc 
anything fresh about that commonplace miracle, dew. 
On this morning, about four centuries ago, Henry VIII rode a: 
out with his Queen to the top of Shooter’s Hill to take part in is 
the Maying, while in most of the parishes of England his : 
younger subjects might be seen, with boughs in their hands, and 
wreaths of marigolds and wind-flowers about their foreheads, } 
straggling homeward across the pastures, or crowded together \ 
about some object of trembling leaves and flowers that they a 
were dragging towards the town. They had been out since . 
midnight, or longer, losing themselves by groups and couples in 1 
the dark rain-warm thickets, hearing all round them laughter and t 
the snapping of twigs, shouts from weod to wood, hooting on t 
horns, or the twang of a stringed instrument. At earliest bird- . ; - : : 
song they had begun tearing the hawthorn before they could well THE MAY QUEEN IN THE CENTRE OF THE MAYPOLE DANCE : 
see it, and now, with the sun, they were turning homewards to AT TORRINGTON. DEVON, WHERE THE MAY FAIR DATES BACK ; 
garnish their doors and windows. Presently there would be 800 YEARS 1 
dancing on the green, with archery and ‘ 
vaulting; and when night fell there would be woven measures himself. (But sometimes he every May Day in garlands of flowers twistec " | 
bonfires in the streets. did.) about them, and in flying ribbons and flags. t 
The Puritans accused the clergy of condon- Once in power, the Puritans lost no time in Of the Maypoles that came down in the f 
ing these frivolities, and even of sponsoring the outlawing the festivals, and in 1644 Christmas Commonwealth many were put up again at the 
more innocent kind on the village green. Many and May Day were abolished together. An _ Restoration, and one, a truly prodigious e 
of them undoubtedly did, andsaw noharminit, Ordinance forbade the “‘prophanation of the ‘‘Irminsul,’’ no less than 134 feet high, was : 
either. If May Day fell on a Sunday, that was Lord’s Day by May Poles (a heathenish vanity erected in the Strand, to prove that indeed 
not thought to raise any serious difficulty. The generally abused to superstition and wicked- Merry England had returned to her own. But 
wandering musicians arrived as usual, and the ness).’’ It declared that ‘‘all and singular May’ the ‘‘Age of Reason’”’ was at hand, and the 
people simply moved between churchand green; Poles shall be taken down and removed.’ highest Maypole in history would disappear fron 
first to compulsory Matins, and then to dancing Heathenish they undoubtedly were, in origin; view in an equally symbolic hour. For in 1717 
and feasting; then perhaps to daylight Even- for we know now that our ancestors, the Old Sir Isaac Newton would take it away to support 
song, and then to dancing once more—on into Saxons, long before they invaded this country, the most modern and powerful telescope in the 
the twilight, till the fiddler was tuning up afresh had actually worshipped a Maypole not far from world. 
in the alehouse, bowls and ropes and targets the mouth of the Elbe, an immense emblematic The present state of the May Festival i 
being gathered away, ‘“‘and sport no more seen contraption called by them “‘Irminsul.’’ Wedo rather ambiguous, and its future uncertain; for 
on the darkening Green.”’ not know how tall it was, but we do know that when it had almost ceased to mean anything, it 
Among the dancers and wrestlers, the one of its descendants in Tudor London was so_ gained a new and quite different meaning. It 
archers and runners, had moved the parson, tall that a church near by became known as _ became Labour Day, chosen in 1889 by the first 
pausing here to admire the ripple of biceps, or St. Andrew Undershaft; and all this multitude of _ Congress of the Second International at Paris 
there, like Robert Herrick to scrutinise the girls; poles (there must have been several thousand The workers were told to enforce a holiday n 
sanctioning all they did by his presence, even if through the land, mostly painted in spirals of matter what the day of the week, and bloodshed if 
dignity whispered that he ought not to joininthe red and white like a barber’s token) were dressed was often the result. But in peaceable England 
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Labour Day is generally kept on the first Sunday in the month, 
and in London the traditional gathering-place is Hyde Park. - 
Socialist writers of the William Morris school connected the new 
May Day with the old, and Walter Crane’s cartoons of the early 
’90’s heroically supported the idea; we see a political Maypole, the 
workers dancing about it, men and girls, and on.every streamer 


a slogan: ‘8 Hours,” “ Leisure for All.” 


At about the same time there was a revival among children of 
Or perhaps Tennyson began it, with 
The May Queen; Morris carried it on; the explorers and ex- 
ponents of traditional songs and dances gave it substance; and 
the scouts and guides translated it into action. We have to 
re;nember that there is, properly speaking, no ancient maypole in 
existence; for though the great one in the Strand lasted for 
h lf a century, that was exceptional]; and normally they rot at 
the foot and need to be renewed every twenty years. Thus the 
fact that quite a number are standing, and used by the children, ~ 


the older, floral festival. 


is itself a proof of revival. 


To-day there are no oxen with flower-tipped horns; but there 
: still cowslips and lilac, apple blossom and bluebells to bring 
o the house; and in some families the children bring their 
‘ents a May bunch on this morning. Now the morning comes 
ven days sooner by the sun than it came to Chaucer and 
rrick, and eleven spring days can alter the look of England. 
ld roses and the may itself, the flower of the hawthorn, are 
jom in time. Both were formerly used, and there appears to be 
-hing historical about the may superstition: that it brings bad 
k into a room with its hot and crowding smell; for, on the con- 
ry, it was thought to keep ghosts away, and Spenser describes 
» young people binding hawthorn buds to the pillars in the 
There is evidently here a confusion of 


a 


ve before daylight. 
as. Late generations had an inkling that 
» tree was sacred, even before the Crown of 
orns had been woven. The sacred and the 
igical were not far apart. It was thought 
lucky—and still is by some—to cut down a 
orn, but never unlucky to rob it for the 
stival of spring. 

Of all May garlands (and there are many) 
e cowslip ball is the simplest to make. The 
iny-branched heads of the flowers are cut off 
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AN ENGLISH MAY GARLAND, MODERN, 
THOUGH PROBABLY OF IMMENSE 
ANTIQUITY. The figure is some local 
goddess of flowers, and may be Flora herself 


and stood along a string, or ribbon, held taut, 
then carefully pressed toward the centre as the 
knot is tied. The completed ball can hang from 
a bow, or crown the tip of a peeled willow-wand. 
But the loveliest hanging garlands have a form 
curiously suggestive of a different festival. One 
is made of intersecting circles of wire, concealed 
in blossom, a floral globe with a cowslip ball in 
the centre, or a gold and a silver ball repre- 
senting the sun and the moon—a diagram of 
Spring in the solar system. Another takes the 
form of a hemisphere or crown. These garlands 
are clearly nothing other than the Kissing Bough 
cf Christmas translated into vernal language ! 


Indeed, the same framework of wire, described 
in the Christmas number of Country LIFE last 
year (the same wire ‘‘ globe”’ or ‘‘ crown”’) could 
be hung up at two or three festivals, and pro- 
bably was, in the past : with apples and candles 
and evergreens at Christmas, with flowers and 
eggs at Easter or May Day, and with corn at the 
harvest. 

Sometimes two circles, intersecting and 
bound with blossom, were fixed to the top of 
a staff, wound spirally with flowers in the 
manner of the classical thyrsus. In Rutland 
before the war garlands of the kind were made 
by children very early in the morning from 
flowers they had picked on the evening before. 
The same device may well have been used at the 
Floralia in Roman Britain, the festival of the 
goddess of flowers named Flora, which was 
heralded in Rome with a braying of trumpets. 
For Roman remains have been found in the 
neighbourhood of King’s Lynn, and here, in the 
last century, these formal emblems were carried 
about the town with a great deal of monotonous 
hooting on cows’ horns. In the centre of the 
globe was a doll fixed to the top of the staff, her 
name long since forgotten. It may once have 
been Flora herself. It was certainly the local 
goddess of flowers. 

Let us turn, then, to the London Elemen- 
tary School children—let us catch them 
while they are still busy with multi- 
coloured ribbons at Blackheath, 
and before they have given 
thought to red flags in Trafalgar 
Square. Theirs now are the 
arbour and the crowning of the 
Queen, the garlands on poles 
and the Maypole crowned with 
St. George’s flag. They will take 
out the streamers that hang from 
it in a wide circle,.they will bow 
to one another, and move off to 
a lilting tune, half with the sun 
and half against it, weaving in 
and out, drawn closer to the 
centre by the shortening stream- 
ers, till, the tune changing, they 
turn face about, and set off again 
to unravel the plaited pole. It is 
all very innocent, and rather a 
long way from the hot-blooded 
welcome to summer, the junket- 
ing in woods overnight, that the 
Puritans blasted with appropriate 
gusto. 

In evolving a May pageant 
for children we might bear in 
mind that primeval character, 
the Green Man or Jack-in- 
Green, a figure entirely hidden 
to his shoes within a cone of 
leaves and flowers fastened to 
a frame, a walking pyramid 
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IN THE EAST END OF LONDON: 
BY HER MAIDS OF HONOUR, ON HER WAY TO BE CROWNED 
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A MAY QUEEN, ATTENDED 


to Flora : and thus he appeared at Knutsford in 
Cheshire in 1938. Mention must be made, too, 
of the Milkmaids’ Garland, though it is not 
likely to be seen in our time : a strange, glitter- 
ing trophy of silver utensils and ornaments, 
silver spoons, forks and knives, plates and 
mirrors and watches, all borrowed for the occa- 
sion and fixed to a cloth-covered obelisk, carried 
about like a sedan chair on poles. 

Perhaps the best pageant would be a very 
ancient one : the Battle of Winter and Summer. 
At first Winter is discovered in possession of the 
field. He appears to be a very old man with 
wild hair and beard, clothed all in furs, and the 
sceptre in his hand is a leafless branch. All his 
dingy courtiers are brandishing bare branches : 
there must be no evergreens here, no hint of 
Father Christmas; for here there is Winter 
absolute, without hope of rebirth. They are 
entertaining him with the ‘‘rough music”’ he 
likes : with beating on metal, jangling of chains, 
shrill blasts and siren wails. Then, distantly, 
another music is heard, the harmony of instru- 
ments and voices, where the army of Summer 
approaches with dancing. Some carry flower- 
tipped wands and garlands on poles. Some are 
scattering leaves and petals in the path of Flora. 
A mock battle ensues, and Winter is driven from 
the field, his sceptre seized and twined with 
flowers, and presented to the Queen of Summer 
as she ascends her throne. 





MILKMAIDS’ GARLAND OF LAST CENTURY. 


A strange, glittering trophy of silver objects — plates, 

mirrors, watches and knives—all borrowed for the occasion 

and fixed to a cloth-covered obelisk, which was carried 

about like a sedan chair on poles. The whole device was 
shown in the hope of collecting pennies 
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MALAHIDE 


THE SEAT OF 
LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE 


{bout 1765 the interior of the Castle, the origins 
of which in the Talbot family go back to the 12th 
century, was largely reconstructed, producing 

notable examples of Georgian decoration 


By GHRISTOQPHER HUSSEY 


PY AHOUGH Malahide Castle, as it stands, 
is partly a reconstruction of the 18th 
and early 19th centuries, it is exceed- 

ingly venerable in appearance. The previous 

article was largely occupied with trying to 
sort out the complicated structural history 
in order to arrive at an idea of the building’s 
character before the extensive alterations 
undertaken in the 18th century, so that little 
could be said of its general appearance to-day. 

So, before Mlunging again into the convolu- 

tions of its Georgian annals, we may stand 

back and have a look round. 

From the main Dublin road _ one 
approaches the place through a thick wood 
of remarkably tine beech and Scotch firs, 
debouching through them into the left side 
of Fig. 1, where the battlemented towers of 
the Castle overlook an expanse of sward. 
Should one go out of that picture to the right, 
the first thing encountered is the roofless old 
church, the overgrown graveyard of which is 
overlooked by the windows on that side of 
the Castle. There was a church at Malahide 
when the Talbots first came on the scene in 
the 12th century. The oldest grave is that of 
a Talbot lady of the late 15th century. 
Beyond the church the road skirts the high 
walls of the garden, built in the 18th cen- 
tury, and makes its way to the little seaside 
town of Malahide. In the first half of the 
19th century a Mr. James Fagan, M.P., 
attempted to develop it as a resort and built 
an impressive terrace and Royal Hotel, from 
designs by John Kelly of Dublin, a perspec- 
tive of which hangs in a bedroom at the 
Castle. Originally it seems likely that the 
village lay near the church adjoining the 
Castle walls. 

The process of changing the character of 


2.—ENTRANCE HALL AND STAIRCASE. 
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1.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 


the Castle from a stronghold with ruinous 
outer walls and courts toaromantic “ Gothick”’ 
pile set among lawns was begun as early as 
the Talbots’s resumption of possession after 
the Restoration of Charles II, and continued 
during the second half of the 18th century till 
about 1830. Lady Catharine Talbot, who 
initiated the process by dismantling the forti- 
fications, such as they were, died in 1672. 
Her son Richard, appointed Auditor-General 
in James II’s Irish administration, married a 
cousin, heiress of Sir Robert Talbot of 
Carton, and so a niece of James’s chief Irish 
partisan, the Duke of Tyrconnel. The 
numerous Stuart and Jacobite portraits at 
Malahide, including those of Tyreonnel him- 





Circa 1820 


self and of Patrick Sarsfield, probably came 
in through this marriage. The Talbots were, 
of course, of the old religion, subject to the 
repressive disabilities imposed after King 
William’s pacification, which perhapsaccounts 
for the obscurity that descends on 
Malahide in the next half century. Nothing 
seems to be recorded about the Auditor- 
General’s son, also Richard, who succeeded 
him in 1703 and lived to a very old age, when 
he died childless. He had, however, a younge1 
brother John, married to the daughter and 
heiress of Col. Nicholas Wogan of Rathcoffe, 
whose son, Richard, succeeded to Malahide 
about 1760. 

The personality of this Richard Talbot 
and still more that of his wife, have left a 
lasting mark on Malahide. Half a Wogan, he 
inherited that family’s portraits, and I sup- 
pose that the notable George II furniture, 
some of which is seen in Figs. 3 and 4, als» 
came from them, since it is difficult to see who 
else was in a position in about 1730-40 to 
acquire such things. Richard himself, as 


young man, seems to have lived abroad 
since it was at Aix-la-Chapelle that i 
1765 he married a remarkable woman 


Margaret O’Reilly, who, years after his ow 
death, and at the time of George IV’s visi 
to Ireland, was created Baroness Talbot o 
Malahide. 

Fifteen years after his marriage an 
succession to the property, in 1779, Richar< 
Talbot embraced the Protestant faith and s 
had the way opened to him to rejoin the effe« 
tive aristocracy of Ireland. A small, but fror 
our point of view unfortunate, result of his not 
having taken this step earlier is that when, 1 
1776, Arthur Young made the first of his 
observant tours of Irish estates, he did noi 
include Mr. Talbot among the long list 0 
those Irish gentlemen who “were so obliging; 
as to take every means of having me perfectly 
well informed,’ and consequently did no 
pay a visit to the place. Had he done so, 
he would no doubt have given us a des- 
cription of the extensive alterations the 
must then have been going on or jus: 
completed. 
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= 3.—THE LARGE DRAWING-ROOM., FORMED circa 1765 

aa Golden vermilion walls. bottle-green plush curtains. enriched with gilt frames and furniture and the deeper tones of mahogany and pictures 

\ 

de The last vestiges of the 
outer courts and walks had 

rt already been removed. One 

a | theory is that their materials 

he | may have been used to add 

P- | the round angle towers to 

fe, 7 the west range which I have 

S) T suggested was built or re- 

ho | built in Elizabethan times. 











') | But a picture by Wheatley 
of 1775 shows the towers and 
battlements, with square- 
1 headed windows to the main 
n body, and round-headed 
vl | windows, perhaps early 
ISth-century, in the towers. 
0 One of these towers, with 
enlarged windows of 1770, 
1 is seen on the left of Fig. 1. 
[hat at the corner of the 
Great Hall, in the centre, 
( was added later. The west 
towers have thinner walls, 
of rubble and dressed stones 
1 mixed, the surface then 
uf harled and in places faced 
0! | with hung slates so that they 
have a thoroughly antique 
l — appearance. But all win- 








ly J dows in the west range and 
0 towers now have the ogee 
0, 


tops typical of the Gothick 
S- taste c. 1770; while the two 
: big rooms formed on the prin- 
“< | cipal floor were decorated 4.—JAMES, DUKE OF YORK, AND ANNE HYDE BY LELY, ABOVE THE LARGE DRAWING- 
With no little magnificence. ROOM CHIMNEYPIECE 
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Their children remembered that the 
space occupied by the drawing-rooms used 
to contain four old tapestry-hung rooms, 
which were probably also tower and lighted 
with mullioned windows. The whole interior 
of the range was no doubt gutted and new 
floors and windows were inserted. Some 
two-thirds of the main floor was devoted to a 
big drawing-room (Fig. 3) communicating, 
through a door with classical entablature on 
both sides, with a smaller drawing-room 
occupying the other, southern, third (Fig. 5). 
Both rooms have ceilings of the rich Rococo 
decoration which Dublin plasterers, headed 
by Richard West, had been executing for the 
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bottle-green plush; the woodwork putty- 
coloured. Against this warm and strong but 
complementary colour harmony, the gilding 
of furniture and picture frames, the deep 
tones of mahogany and the numerous 
paintings themselves produce an effect at 
once glowing and homely. Among the pic- 
tures are many of considerable and varied 
interest. 

The fine Lely of James, Duke of York, 
shows him with his first wife Anne Hyde (Fig. 
4). The important Flemish triptych to the 
right traditionally belonged to Mary Queen 
of Scots, was given by Charles II to the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, and by her to the 







5.—THE SMALL DRAWING-ROOM 





ment, burying all the attractions and gri.ce 
which once adorned the court of England, she 
died at the age of 92 in 1730.” 

The little rooms in the angle towers hive 
characteristic decoration of the same period 
as those they adjoin. The Miniature Rcom 
(Fig. 7), off the large drawing-room, js 
octagonal with a domed ceiling, scarlet w ill 
and royal blue velvet draperies over its tl re 
Gothick windows. Besides the collection o{ 
miniatures, chiefly 18th century, it conte ins 
many of those charming Hamilton wa er- 
colour portraits found in Irish coun: -y- 
houses. A personality of whom there is m jr 
than one picture here is “Countess Fann °,” 








The colouring is similar to that of the adjoining large drawing-room 


Irish aristocracy for twenty years. Indeed, 
were the chronology not fairly definite on 
their date being after 1765, one would have 


assigned the work to at least a decade 
earlier. 

The eagles, fruit and scrolls in high 
relief which figure in the cove of the 


smaller room's ceiling must be among the 
last of their kind to have been modelled 
before the chaster Adam vogue caught 
Dublin’s imagination. There is a hint of that, 
however, in the honeysuckle ornament in the 
friezes of the doors in the larger room, and in 
the classical reliefs in the plaques of both 
chimneypieces. 

The colouring of both rooms is the first 
thing to catch the eye, and is highly effective. 
The walls are orange-chrome, definable as a 
deep golden vermilion; the curtains of old 





Wogans. The pair of gilt gesso and black 
marble topped tables in the same illustration 
appear to be Dublin work of fine quality of c. 
1740. In the smaller room, besides decorative 
17th-century landscapes, seascapes, and 
Stuart portraits, there is the portrait of 
Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, reproduced 
in CouNTRY LIFE, March 28, an attractive 
portrait of Louise de Kerouaille and her son 
the Duke of Richmond; and an interesting 
one, said to be by Mignard, of Frances 
Jennings, sister of Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who first married Sir George 
Hamilton, the brother of the Chevalier de 
Grammont, then, after his death, her old 
suitor Richard Talbot, later Duke of Tyrcon- 
nel. In her old age she was allowed to return 
to Dublin where she built a house as a 
nunnery for Poor Claires. “In this retire- 





Frances Gabriella, one of the Barone: 
Talbot’s twelve children and a Countess 

the Holy Roman Empire, Chanoinesse of t 

royal order of St. Anne of Bavaria. Unli! 

her brothers and sisters, she had not co:- 
formed to Protestantism. Several others 

the children helped to make the name »! 
falbot illustrious in the Napoleonic war:. 
Sir John, G.c.B., attained the rank of ful! 
Admiral; and Thomas became one of th: 
pioneers in colonising Upper Canada, found- 
ing Port Talbot on Lake Erie where he name: 
his home Castle Malahide. The two elder 
brothers succeeded successively to the famil’ 
estate. The elder, Col. Thomas Woge 
Talbot, during the Baroness’s lifetime forme‘! 
the present entrance by building, about 182 , 
the projection between the round towers >} 
Fig. 1 which contains the lower hall and 
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staircase (Fig. 2) and extends the Oak Room above. He was 
created Lord Furnival in the peerage of the United Kingdom, but 
his only son pre-deceased him unmarried, so that in 1849 his 
brother James succeeded him as 3rd Baron of Malahide. It is to 
his, and his sister’s, recollections, going back to the lifetime of 
his great uncle, son of James II’s Auditor-General, that is owing 
what little we know of the place in the early 18th century. He 
survived his brother only a year. His son, the 4th Lord Talbot, a 
lord-in-waiting to Queen Victoria, was a prominent agriculturist 
and noted antiquary. 

When the Georgian drawing-rooms were formed the existing 
staircase was, no doubt, put in to communicate with the bedrooms 
above them (Fig. 6). The stairs occupy part of the original court 
between the medizval Hall, the very early block containing the 
Oa: Room, and the west range containing the drawing-rooms. 
W! ile of no particular note in itself, some interesting pictures 
ha: g on the walls, most notable of which is the portrait of James 
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6.—THE GEORGIAN STAIRCASE 


Boswell by Reynolds. It was the 5th Lord Talbot, who 
succeeded his father in 1883, who married the youngest 
daughter of Sir James Boswell, 2nd Baronet, of Auchinleck, 
grandson of Dr. Johnson’s biographer. Their son, the present 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, eventually inherited Auchinleck and 
its contents. 

When that house was sold to Mr. Douglas Boswell, 
its principal contents were brought to Malahide, including 
Bozzy’s’’ papers, the acquisition and publication of which by 
Col. Isham was one of the literary events of the 1920s. Exagger- 
atedly picturesque accounts of the “‘discovery”’ of the Boswell 
papers for a time gave Malahide Castle a world-wide fame. 
Viewed against the eight-hundred-year long perspective of 
Malahide and Talbot history, the depositing there in recent 
times of the MS. remains of a relative by marriage, an unsuccessful 
barrister and frequenter of mixed society in London, may have 
-aused less excitement than the arrival of the several excellent 
portraits of him and his descendants. None the less this fortuitous 
connection with one of the outstanding books in the English 
language undoubtedly does add to the historical curiosity of 
Malahide. And it was another coincidence that, even while James 
Boswell, Esq., was laying the foundations of his immortality with 
Johnson, Reynolds, Wilkes, and those other great 18th century 
Londoners, here in County Dublin such typically Georgian apart- 
ments as the drawing-rooms, Miniature Room, and the delightful 
dressing-room above it (Fig. 8) were being formed within walls 
which carry the imagination back to the beginning of domestic 
architecture in Ireland. 








7.—THE MINIATURE ROOM 


Scarlet walls, dark blue velvet drapery 
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8.—A ROUND DRESSING-ROOM (c. 1765) IN ONE OF THE TOWERS 
With contemporary or early 19th-century wallpaper 
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THE EFFECT OF 


FROST ON PLANTS & 


By Dr. D. LEWIS, 


of the John Innes Horticultural Institution 


there was no need to open a window to gauge the sharpness of 
the night’s frost : the feel of the room air alone was enough. 
But in the cold weather of the winter of 1929 I was living in a warm 


(* rising in the morning during the past cold spell of weather, 


house (with an almost unlimited fuel stock), and it was the 
rhododendrons growing in the garden which I regarded as the 


natural thermometer and to which, each morning, my first attention 
was directed. Drooping leaves meant a cold frost, leaves parallel 
with the stem, or even reflexed, meant at least 15 degs. of frost. 
rhis effect is only one of the many outward signs when plant tissues 
become frozen, but let us see what freezing does to plants and how it 
causes the damage with which farmers and gardeners are so familiar. 

Plant tissues are made up of many small cells somewhat like 
the cells in a honeycomb, but they are so minute that a beech leaf 
contains more than eleven thousand. The pattern of cells in a plant is 
not always as regular as that in a honeycomb, because plant cells, 
having many functions, vary in size and shape, and sometimes the 
shape of the cells is such that it is impossible for them to be packed 
together without leaving spaces between them. These spaces usually 
contain air. Inside the solid walls of a cell there is a lining of proto- 
plasm; this is a thin jelly-like substance composed of proteins, salts 
and water. This protoplasmic lining encloses the cell sap—a solution 
of salts and sugars in water. 

For many years it was believed—and this view is still held to-day 
by many growers—that freezing kills plant tissues by the formation 
of ice inside the cells, and the expansion that follows the formation 
of ice was thought to break the cells. Because most of us have 
suffered from the effects of ice in water pipes, this answer would 
seem to be the obvious one, but plants do not become frozen and 
killed in this way. 
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THE DROOPING LEAVES OF A RHODODENDRON IN A 


Natural freezing is not rapid enough to produce ice inside the 
cells; it withdraws water from the cells into the air spaces between them 


and it is here that ice is produced. 


Plant species differ widely in their 


tolerance of this withdrawal of water from the cells, and in general a 
small amount of water lost in this way does not cause irreparable harm. 
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FROST OF EIGHT DEGS. 


Just as plants can withstand a small loss of water from their ceils 
when they wilt in hot, dry weather, so many can resist a similar loss 
due to freezing. 
water; when more than a critical amount is lost, the cells die. 
frost damage is not so much due to the formation of ice as to desic- 


As the frost increases, the cells lose more and more 
Thus 


cation. When water is withdrawn from cells, they shrink up like 
pricked balloons, and it is for this reason that the leaves of the 
rhododendron droop at low temperatures. These leaves are not 
killed, and on thawing the water returns to the cells, making the 
leaves stand out rigidly from the stem. When the tissue of a delicate 
plant like a tomato is frozen, the water does not return to the cells 
on thawing, and the plant is limp and waterlogged. 

It is a matter of common observation that different plants and 
different parts of the same plant have different powers of resisting 
frost, but how wide this difference may be can only be tested with 
liquid air or oxygen giving 380 degs. of frost. Dry seeds and spores 
can withstand such temperatures without harm; in contrast, there 
is the soft voung growth of tomato or potato plants, which is killed 
by 3 to 5 degs. of frost. Some lower forms of plant life akin to the 
seaweeds and fresh-water algae can actually thrive in snow and ice. 
Red snow is not uncommon in polar and mountainous regions; it 
is due to a unicellular alga, Sphaerella nivalis, that lives in the top two 
inches of the snow. Green snow, due to another alga, is much rarer. 

Dormant fruit-trees in winter will stand 60 to 70 degs. F. of frost, 
but flowers of the same trees will be blackened by as little as 4 degs. 

The amount of damage to tissues depends not only upon tie 
lowest temperature reached, but also upon the rate of cooling. 
Plants can usually stand a lower temperature when the cooling is 
at a slow rate than when it is rapid. A drying wind at the tine 
of freezing adds to the damage by causing still greater desiccation 
of the tissue. 

It is often believed that the rate of thawing is an important factor 
in the amount of injury sustained by plants; slow thawing dos 
less harm than rapid thawing. But there is no evidence to suppo t 
this theory, and the beneficial effects which market gardene’s 
obtain from spraying frozen lettuces and other plants with watt 
is actually accompanied by more rapid thawing than would norma:.y 
occur. The belief that rapid thawing is injurious in itself has aris n 
from the well-known effect that direct sunshine has on froz:n 
plants in producing sunscald. Soft young tissues thawed out by 
direct sunlight are often severely damaged, while shaded parts of tve 
same plant escape unharmed. This appears to be not an effect of rapid 
thawing so much as some obscure effect that the sun’s rays exercise 
on plant tissue. 

Nobody knows exactly what it is in the cells that makes them 
resistant to frost, but in general the amount of water in the tissve 
plays a great part. Seeds that are dry are more resistant than are 
water-soaked seeds; the relatively dry dormant stems of a tree are 
more resistant than those in which the sap has begun to rise. This 
low-water content of dormant tissue inevitably means a_ higher 
concentration of solid materials, such as potash salts, sugars and 
gumlike substances called pentosans. Attempts to increase hardiness 
however, by trying to raise the salt content of plants by adding 
liberal dressings of potash and phosphate to the soil have not yielded 
significant results. 
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The most effective way of increasing frost 
resistance in a growing plant is the gardening 
practice of hardening off. Exposing growing 
plants gradually to lower temperatures slows up 
growth and makes a harder plant, with a lower 
water and higher pentosan contents. Unfor- 
tunately, such hardening with most crops is 
dependent upon the weather. The damage done 
to winter wheat or oats by frost in the later 
winter depends very much on the kind of 
weather prevailing during the autumn and 
early part of winter. Good warm growing con- 
ditions in December will mean that plants are 
too soft to stand very hard frosts in January 
and February. 

Percival, in his \Jonograph on Wheat, states 
t) at ‘many wheats are little injured at 10 degs. 
t. 13 degs. C.”’ This is equivalent to 18 degs. to 

degs. F. of frost. Temperatures in the past 
\ nter have frequently been below this level, and 
{ om many reports there is no doubt that there 
| sbeensome direct damage to wheat by extreme 
c id. But much of the damage to such winter 
c ops is by the “‘ heaving”’ of the soil. Soil that 
c atains much water expands when it is frozen, 
« idence of which can often be seen from gates 
it will not clear frozen ground. Although this 
iving does good to a heavy soil, it plays 
voc with the roots of wheat plants, particularly 
en there are successions of frosts and thaws. 

Rye is the hardiest of the winter cereals, 

| t it has never been popular in this country; 
nter wheat is next in hardiness, followed by 
rley and oats. 

Dormant fruit-trees should not be seriously 
maged by winter frosts in England, although 
inks have been known to split in severe win- 

t rs of the past. Splitting is caused by the bark, 
ich, being exposed more than the wood to 
e cold air, contracts much faster than the 
0d. Deciduous trees are much more suscep- 
ble to this kind of damage than evergreens. A 
lit in the bark, once it starts, may go deeply 
to the wood. It occurs most frequently late 
night and in the early morning, when the bark 
has been known to explode with a rifle-like crack. 

Dormant buds of trees are well protected 
by scales and hairs, but these are to stop the 
tissue from drying out and not to keep the 
liner tissue warm, for the inside of a bud attains 
the outside temperature in less than half an hour. 

Curious effects of frost on trees have been 
noticed in some countries. Where the vital 
part of the stem, the cambium, has been killed 
near ground level and is uninjured in higher 
parts of the tree, buds have opened in the 
spring and the tree has shown no sign of 
damage until the shoots have started to die back 
weeks later. To-day there is not a single fruit- 
tree more than five vears old in Finland, 
because every tree was killed by severe frosts in 
1941, but this frost was so severe that it killed 
all parts of the tree. In other countries which 
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ALTHOUGH EVERY TWIG IS OUTLINED, DANGER OF DAMAGE IS SLIGHT 


AN 


have severe winters, for example Canada and 
Russia, hardy varieties of apples have been 
bred by introducing the extreme frost r sistance 
of the Siberian crab-apple into the cultivated 
varieties. This crab grows in the Transbaikal 
region of Siberia, where the mean temperature 
of the coldest month is 40 degs. below freezing- 
point. 

This gives us the clue to the main method 
of making hardy plants—by breeding. At the 
Plant Breeding Research Station at Svalov, in 
South Sweden, special greenhouses, which can 
be kept at 5 degs below freezing-point, are used 
for hardening off thousands of hybrid wheat 
seedlings. These hardened seedlings are then 
subjected to 30 degs. to 40 degs. of frost in a 
special refrigerated room. The seedlings that 
come through this ordeal unblemished are used 
for breeding and as new hardy varieties. 

In Russia, scientific breeding has appar- 
ently been displaced by acclimatisation methods 
and vernalisation. Acclimatising a plant by 
transferring it to a cold climate can have 
the well-known effect of “hardening off,’’ but 
seeds grown from this plant produce seedlings 
that are no more hardy than those from the 
same plant grown in warm localities. Because 
Russian wheats are not pure varieties, some 
selection of hardier tvpes can be obtained by 
this method. 
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EVERGREEN SILVERED WITH HOAR 











FROST. 
DISTRESS SIGNALS 


BUT SHOWING NO 


The known vernalisation was 
very much publicised as a means of extending 
the area of winter wheat farther north. It is 
well known that winter wheat must have some 
cold temperatures during the winter before the 
plants will produce heading shoots; thus the 
seed must be sown in autumn or early winter 
Vernalisation is a process whereby the seeds 
are given their cold treatment before sowing. 
Seeds are germinated in early spring by damp 
ing layers of the seed on the floors of large 
barns and then subjecting them to cold air by 
opening the barn doors. This seed is 
when the danger of severe winter frost has 
passed, and in this way winter wheat has been 
grown in places where previously only spring 
wheat could be raised. This method, unlike 
acclimatisation, has a sound scientific basis, 
but it is of little economic value, even in Russia, 
and is not now used. 

Our problems in England with frost are not 
concerned so much with winter injury ofthis 
kind, but of injury to developing flowers and 
fruits by late spring frosts. This is being 
attacked from many aspects. 

The choice of good sites where the cold air 
can drain away, the clearing of obstacles to aid 
drainage are aspects which have been dealt 
with by Raymond Bush in his recent book, 
Frost and the Fruit-Grower. 

Plant breeders are trying to make later 
flowering varieties that escape the frost, and 
also varieties that will tolerate more frost. But 
before they can do this, suitable material with 
the right characters (for example, late-flowering 
or hardy flowers) must be found. This is not 
always the simple matter of collecting wild 
material from countries which have severe win- 
ters, as, for example, the introduction of the 
Siberian crab and the hardy Canadian apples. 
Plants from such sources only give hardiness of 
the dormant tissues to severe winter cold. What 
is required are plants that will not be tempted 
into leaf and flower by the first callings of our 
fickle spring. Already we have a few varieties 
of apples, such as Crawley Beauty, which flower 
very late, and more late-flowering varieties can 
be bred by crossing and selection. 

It is the early-flowering habit of the peach 
that makes it such a hazardous fruit to grow 
outdoors. Where can we find a peach that will 
remain unresponsive to the first few false heralds 
of spring? Certainly not vet among the known 
varieties. Perhaps it might be found on the 
fringe of the wild peach areas of China. But for 
the moment our concern is with the frost to 
come this spring. When protecting plants from 
late frosts do not forget that a covering of straw 
over the soil keeps much useful warmth from the 
plants, so first put the straw over the strawberry 
plants to protect the flowers, and delay the 
conventional strawing as long as possible 
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THE COLLIERS OF WEST WALES 


Written and Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 


all that was best of our country ways of 

living, every particular district bred and 
maintained a type of horse that experience 
proved to be the most serviceable for the work 
that it was called upon to perform. Thus we 
have the remains of the various native breeds of 
horses and ponies still with us in various stages 
of popularity or of neglect. 

Fashion, even among farmers, is a very 
formidable enemy of the native breeds of horses, 
and the Clydesdale and the Shire at one time 
looked like sweeping all the other breeds away 
before them until the local champions arose 
among the ruins and proclaimed the merits of 
their own horses. 

A great deal has been written about 
most of them, but it is seldom that one hears 
sung the praises of that remarkable little horse 
of West Wales, the Collier. 

This is essentially a Welsh product; nor is 
there, at least in my opinion, any horse working 
in Britain to-day that is the equal of it. Stern 
necessity and the reluctance of the sons of the 
Principality to feed anything that was not likely 
to show a profit produced this horse, and has 
kept it in the position of high regard that it has 
always occupied. 

Until recent times these horses were known 
as pack horses, thus explaining their origin and 
also whence they obtained their great depth and 
stoutness, coupled at the same time with the 
agility that distinguishes them. 

The old pack roads that they followed can 
still be discerned, and in many cases followed, 
across the steep hills and the mountain ranges 
that stretch between the coast and the fertile 
inland valleys, and it was along these, often pre- 
cipitous, tracks that the original pack horses 
bore their loads of some three to four hundred- 
weights on their backs. With the passing of the 
years came roads and wheels to run along them, 


QO): upon a time, before petrol annihilated 


SALE OF A COLLIER AT LLANYBYTHER 


and the pack horse 
changed his pack for a 
“gambo,” but he 
changed neither his 
name nor his character- 
istics. At the end of the 
last century great strings 
of these carts could be 
seen travelling across 
Carmarthenshire, and 
even from the Pem- 
brokeshire borders, to 
the Black Mountains to 
fetch lime, and once 
loaded they used to race 
to their homes from the a) 
kilns, each carter in the Pe 
greatest rivalry with 

his neighbour. 

This long distance 
road-work produced an 
extraordinarily useful 
type of active, quick-moving mare that was of 
the greatest value in the breeding of the 
heavy-weight hunters for which this part of the 
world has for so long been deservedly famous. 

The late Colonel Lort Philips, who did such 
a great deal for the breeding of horses and 
hounds in West Wales, was quick to recognise 
the value of these pack mares, and he, Colonel 
Delme Davies-Evans, former Master of the 
Penylan hounds, and other prominent local 
horse-breeders, did their utmost to encourage 
farmers to put these pack mares to thoroughbred 
sires and to maintain the best qualities of the 
pack mares themselves. Prizes were given at all 
the shows for them, and though with the advent 
of more modern forms of transport long-distance 
road haulage passed away from horses, yet the 
demand for this type of horse to work under- 
ground increased, and the greater height of the 
main roads in the anthracite pits allowed for the 








A GAMBO IN WHICH COLLIERS WORK ON HILL 


FARMS 


working of horses up to fifteen hands in height. 
The pack horse became the Collier, while over n 
England the new name was the Pitter, but still 
the leopard had not changed his spots. The 
Pitter was the packhorse still. 

Pits of to-day are becoming mechanised to 
a large degree, and there is no doubt that 
the lot of the underground horse is both arduous 
and unnatural, but the high standard required 
does mean that good Collier horses are still bred 
extensively, and that very strong classes are 
still to be found at all the shows, where the 
greatest interest is taken in them. 

Collier horses are to be found doing all the 
work on most of the farms in West Wales, and 
they are to be encountered pulling carts and 
gambos on every road, and to be seen in the 
market towns where the old-world sight of 
horses and carts astonishes the motorist from far 
away. There are a great number of farms in 
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Wales which can be reached only on foot or 
with a horse. The Colliers on such places fill 
every transport need, they do all the work of 
larger horses, they are invariably very long-lived 
and they keep fit and fat under the most adverse 
conditions. 

To my mind, they are the perfect pattern of 
what a working horse should be—and their 
height, by the way, should not exceed fifteen 

inds. Not only have they infinite capacity for 
ird work, but every mare is the potential 
iother of the very best type of heavy-weight 
.unter, when and if she is put to one of the 
any famous sires that have been made avail- 
ble to those who desire to use them. 

These Colliers are sold annually in June at 
he Dalis Fair in Lampeter and monthly at 
lanybyther, and they can be purchased at 
rices that do not represent their full value to 
nyone wanting a genuine multum in parvo of 

working horse. I have owned and worked 
hem, so perhaps I am prejudiced in their 
.vour; still, if I ever have to work horses again 
iey will most assuredly be Colliers. 

It would perhaps be as well to explain that 
olliers are a type, and not a breed. That is to 
iy, like hunters, they are to a certain extent 
1ance-got, and cannot be relied on to produce 
ie exact type to order, sometimes coming too 
rge, or too small. The latter I thought most 
ttractive animals. I saw one, a miniature Shire 
orse, under 14 hands high. They are all colours, 
erhaps bays and greys predominating. Some 
ave a certain amount of feather, others have 
lean legs. Occasionally they look like small 
-uncheons or Punches, more often like miniature 
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A COLLIER UNDER CRITICAL EYES BEFORE A HORSE SALE IN WEST WALES 


Shires. Their most typical feature is short legs 
and tremendous wide quarters. They look 
what they are, the very essence of physical 
strength. 

I saw them under very far from ideal con- 
ditions, in pouring rain and six inches of mud; 
yet I was greatly impressed with the way they 
were got up for sale. All the horses at work also 
looked in wonderful condition. The Welshman 


A DISTANT PROSPECT 


less to read about golf than there is now, 
but what there was I devoured greedily. 
even read of a gentleman whose method was 
invaryingly and audaciously simple. He waited 
ach week for his Monday morning’s newspaper, 
vhich gave him a long list of monthly medals 
layed on the Saturday, and that list he 
expanded by judicious comments into nearly 
hree columns. He would describe how Mr. 
so-and-So marched into the club-house (the 
winner always marched, just as a policeman 
always proceeds) bearing on his card the 
remarkable figures of 93-18—75, and so on; he 
sometimes saved himself a line of writing by 
giving the winning score a line to itself in 
solitary splendour. I feel a little like that 
gentleman, because, while there was golf to be 
watched, I was plunging into hot salt water for 
the good of my limbs or my soul, and so I can 
only comment on the play at Moor Park and 
St. Andrews from a distance. 
* * * 


At Moor Park the old tune piped up and 
the old merry-go-round of professional tourna- 
ments began again with the ‘Silver King.” 
I think everyone must be glad that Padgham 
won, for he has not had too much luck of late 
years, and he is one of our really outstanding 
players whom we want to defend our Champion- 
ship against invaders and to play in the Ryder 
Cup. What strikes me particularly about it is 
how history has repeated itself. Last year the 
ball was opened by the Daily Mail Tournament 
at St. Anne’s, which I did see, and in many 
ways the circumstances in the two years have 
been almost identical. On both times Cotton 
was going to play and then could not. Both 
times Rees seemed a likely winner with Ward 
very dangerous, and Padgham lying reasonably 
close up, but not greatly considered, and then 
on the last day it suddenly dawned on the 
spectators that the way was wide open for 
Padgham, and that, barring some disaster, he 
would win comfortably, as in fact he did. 

I remember watching parts of his fourth 
round at St. Anne’s with acute anxiety. I fancy 
he was anxious, too, despite his apparently 
serene calm, for it is always anxious work to 
come back after a bad time. His round was 
a mixture of very fine golf and the tragic 
throwing away of strokes, but then the greens 
at St. Anne’s were almost bare of grass; they 
consisted largely of ice-keen, black mud, and 
no man alive could have avoided wasting some 


\W HEN I was very young there was much 


shots on them. I can still see Padgham’s 
approach to the home hole, when the prize was 
safe in his pocket. The only way in which he 
could conceivably lose was by hitting his second 
out of bounds at the back of the green. He 
knew a trick worth two of that; played very, 
very short to the near edge of the green, and 
quite contentedly took his three putts. 

This time, as I gather from my reading, he 
had likewise his uncomfortable moments in the 
fourth round. He seems to have started a little 
shakily, and at the sixth hole there befell him 
the accident of hitting a spectator. Whether or 
not the spectator was hurt, and I hope he was 
not, it is a disconcerting thing to happen from 
the player’s point of view. Two holes later came 
the turning point, when on the eighth he plaved 
a bad second, and then made glorious amends 
and more also by holing his pitch for three. To 
an excitable player even the holing of a pitch 
can sometimes be a little unsettling, but not to 
one of Padgham’s eminently sensible tempera- 
ment. He accepted his luck with a proper but 
tranquil gratitude, and went on his way 
rejoicing to beat Sam King by four shots. 

The sequel of the tournament at St. Anne’s, 
as far as I was concerned, was that I came home 
and said to everybody, ‘“‘Watch Padgham.”’ It 
seemed to me that after his very lean preceding 
year this victory was just what he wanted to 
start him off on a triumphant career for the 
summer. I turned out to be, as I frequently 
am, entirely wrong, for he relapsed into his 
previous in-and-out form, and except, if | 
remember rightly, at Wentworth, did nothing 
worthy of himself for the rest of the season. So 
this year I am not going to prophesy and will 
only express my hope that he has really got 
that mysterious thing that we call “‘it’’ back 
again. He won his championship at Hoylake 
eleven years ago, and this year’s Open Cham- 
pionship is at Hoylake. Perhaps there is here 
a good omen for him. Another very fine player 
came back to form in this tournament, also 
from a Kentish club, Sam King. Let us hope 
that he too is set for a good summer. 

* * * 


And now a word or two about the pre- 
liminary Walker Cup trials at St. Andrews. It 
has amused me, as I lay wallowing in my brine 
bath, to try to look into the minds of the 
Selectors and wonder if I am right. I should 
judge that they have already made up their 
minds as to a certain number of candidates who 
will not be troubled again. ‘‘I need not trouble 


undoubtedly is a better horse-master than the 
farmers in my part of the world, which is 
probably because so far mechanisation has made 
little progress in the hills, and the farmers there- 
fore do not suffer from a divided allegiance. 

My sketch of a gambo was made _ in 
Cardiganshire, and is typical of the rather primi- 
tive vehicle in which the Colliers work on the hill 
farms. 


A Golf Commentary by 


” BERNARD DARWIN 


you, Mr. So-and-So,”’ says the judge sometimes, 
but that means that Mr. So-and-So has won 
his case, whereas in this case it must mean that 
the candidate has been tried and found wanting. 

On the second day the Selectors apparently 
chose those who had done best on the first day, 
and set them to fly at one another’s throats, 
while the defeated played for what must have 
seemed to them consolation stakes among 
themselves. And what have the Selectors dis- 
covered that is really new? Judging from 
a distance I should say that Perowne and 
Rothwell were their most helpful finds. 
Perowne, to be sure, is not new, in the sense 
that much ink was spilt about him last year; 
but then he was only sixteen, and at that age 
a vear makes a lot of difference. To my mind 
people overpraised him last year not for what 
he was going to be (he was clearly going to be 
very good), but for what he did. Considering 
his potentialities his actual performances in the 
English, the Amateur, and the Open Champion- 
ship were not very striking or worthy of so 
obviously good a young golfer. To say that is 
really the highest compliment I can pay him. 
This time he seems to have played really well, 
with no allowances to be made for youth, and 
he must, I imagine, have earned another trial. 

a oe 


The other discovery, I take it, is Rothwell 
from Accrington. He beat W. S. McLeod and 
Donald Cameron on the fiist day and Gordon 
Peters on the second. Peters, I gather, was 
playing well, and anybody who can beat him 
in 36 holes round St. Andrews in a wind must 
surely be a good golfer. I saw Rothwell play 
a few shots in the English Championship at 
Mid-Surrey last year, when he drew the crowd 
by the length of his hitting. He was a big strong 
man, and he did hit the ball a long way, but 
not, as I then thought, in a very prepossessing 
or convincing way. However, handsome is as 
handsome does; I was probably wrong again, 
for he seems to have been convincing enough 
this time. It would be an odd thing if 
Accrington, a place to connect more with foot- 
ball than golf, were to provide two members 
of a Walker Cup side, for Bell, who also comes 
from there, and is chosen for the final trial, is 
a very strong candidate indeed. I have not 
mentioned one or two others, such as Mac- 
Kinlay and Martin, because they were well 
known before. Meanwhile I do not know the 
secret that is in the Selectors’ hearts, but I hope 
it is a richer one than I somehow fancy it is. 
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HARRIERS ON THE WING 


Written and Illustrated by J. C. HARRISON 








A PAIR OF MONTAGU’S HARRIERS EXECUTING 
THEIR “PASS.” The prey is dropped by the cock to the 


hen, who turns over and catches it in her talons 
r SMHREE kinds of harrier are to be seen in this country, 


the marsh-harrier and the Montagu’s harrier, which 

nest on certain of our marshes, and the hen-harrier, 
which nests in the north and comes south during the winter. 
One of the most interesting habits of the Montagu’s harrier 
is the passing of prey between cock and hen, which takes 
place on the wing. I have records of a pair of marsh- 
harriers that exchanged their prey in the same way. 

I was once observing from a hide a hen Montagu’s 
harrier brooding newly-hatched chicks, when suddenly she 
became alert and looked skywards, moving her head round 
as if she were following some movement overhead. There 
was a call from the direction in which she was looking, and she 
answered it, and, spreading her wings, rose from the nest. In 
a few minutes she returned with food plucked clean in her 
talons, and tenderly fed her young with small pieces of it, 
which she tore off with her bill. 

While she was sitting, her mate’s business was to keep 
the larder supplied; he went otf hunting in search of food, 
coursing the ground with set wings, and dropping on some 
unfortunate bird or animal not quite quick enough at getting 
under cover. Having caught his prey, he brought it to above 
the sitting hen, and called her from the nest. She flew up to 
him into the wind, and as soon as he considered her position 
favourable he dropped his prey, and she, turning over almost 
or completely on her back, caught it in her talons. One pair 
of harriers I observed exchanged their prey rather differently, 
the hen rising to the cock and snatching it from his talons. 

Harriers and other birds of prey have their particular 
beat or territory round their nesting site, and any other pre- 
datory bird that enters is, as a rule, attacked and driven off. 
The hen marsh-harrier shown in one of my drawings entered 
the beat of a pair of Montagu’s harriers, and the cock of the 
latter, which happened to be in the vicinity, at once attacked 
her. I have watched this spectacle often, but have never 
seen the birds come to grips; they are too clever at avoiding 
each other’s talons. 

A COCK MONTAGU’S HARRIER DIVING AT A 


HEN MARSH-HARRIER THAT HAD INVADED 
HIS TERRITORY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





THE ERRANT PIKE 


‘\IR,—The Fire Service have in use 

a “dirty water main” of 12 in. dia- 
ieter, the source of supply of which 
; at the Highgate Ponds, about 150 
ards away. On being tested recently, 
he second hydrant on this main, 
vhich is jcined to it by a 3 in. pipe, 
vould not operate, and when it was 
aken down a fish was found firmly 
vedged in the pipe. 

Unfortunately the fish was badly 
nutilated in being extracted, but, on 
nspection, it proved to be a pike 
bout 24 ins. long. It was shown to 
ne as an ardent pike-fisher, and I am 
f the opinion that it must have 
veighed a minimum of 3% to 4 lb. 
Che officers who had removed the fish 
rom the pipe stated that a large 
umount of roe was present when it 
was first extracted, and since there 
were no signs of putrefaction in the 
flesh when it was shown to me I should 
imagine that it was alive when efforts 
were first made to clear the hydrant. 
—L. A. W. Ropsinson, 15, Ladbroke 
Square, W.11. 

{Pike are inquisitive fish, and 
towards the end of March they go up 
very small ditches to find suitable 
places for spawning. During the war 
a large eel was found in the pipe from 
Haweswater to Manchester.—Eb.] 


HAVE ANIMALS A 
SIXTH SENSE ? 


Str,—Mr. Seton Gordon’s letter in 
your issue of April 11 about animals 
and a sixth sense is a surprising one 
from a countryman of his standing, 
since the examples he cites are no 
evidence for the case he advocates. 

So far as sleeping seals are con- 
cerned, the senses of smell and/or 
hearing may account for their uneasi- 
ness and final awakening; and with 
the waterfowl asleep on a loch, the 
sense of hearing, and possibly even 
that of feeling, may have effected a 
timely warning. 

In any event, it is at least as 
likely that warning came through one 
of the normal senses as by the opera- 
tion of a sixth sense.—EDWARD 
WINGFIELD, Tilhill House, Tilford, 
Survey. 

{Other correspondents have. sug- 
gested that the sense of smell was 
sufficient to account for the seal’s 
awakening.—ED.] 


A YORK CHALICE IN 
BOMBAY 


Str,—I wonder whether any of 
your readers can throw light on the 
history of a silver chalice now in 
possession of St. Thomas Cathedral, 
Bombay, This chalice is inscribed ‘‘The 
gift of the Greenland merchants of 
the cittie of Yorke 1632.’’ The chalice 





ASHDOWN HOUSE, BERKSHIRE, AS IT WAS BEFORE THE WAR 
See letter: A Damaged Country House 


bears the arms of that city, and the 
London hall marks of 1632. 

As this date is long before Bom- 
bay became a possession of the 
English crown, it has been surmised 
that the chalice was originally pre- 
sented to and used at the chapel in 
the East India Company’s ‘‘ Factory”’ 
at Surat, and was afterwards brought 
to Bombay. This surmise may not, 
however, be correct.—H. E. Cox, 
Byculla Club, Bombay. 


A HARE AMONG SHIPS 
S1r,—With reference to the letter in 
a recent issue of CouNTRY LIFE about 
a fox being seen in the Avonmouth 
Docks at Bristol, I remember that 
once my cousin and I, when going to 
a Naval dance on board ship at 
Greenock, all but ran over a hare in 
the middle of the dockyard there.— 


K. M. A. Crarxk, St. Evox, Troon, 
Avrshire. 
A DAMAGED COUNTRY 


HOUSE 
S1r,—When passing over the Berk- 
shire Downs from Lambourne recently 
I called at Ashdown House shown 


in the accompanying illustration, to 
find it sadly damaged after Army 
occupation. 

The entrance screen was des- 
troyed, the gardens ragged and over- 
grown. People wandered about at 
will, and a rucksack by a broken 
window showed that the interior also 
had its visitors. 

The present owner of the house is 
unknown to me, and it may even be 
still in the hands of a Government 
Department, but surely so important 
a building should be given better 
treatment. 

It is believed to have been 
designed by John Webb, the pupil of 
Inigo Jones, and belongs to the small 
group of mid-17th-century houses 
built before Wren’s time. Harrison 
Ainsworth describes it in his novel, 
Old St. Paul’s.—R. H. NEWSHOLME, 
Withens, Oakworth, near Keighley, 
Yorkshire. 


UNDISCRIMINATING 
SQUIRRELS 
Sir,—Late last autumn several red 
squirrels were to be seen almost daily 
passing through my small garden. For 





A RED SQUIRREL HIDING HAZEL-NUTS 


See letter: Undiscriminating Squirrels 


the most part they frequented the 
places where I had previously put 
down scraps of food, largely hazel-nuts 

Among these nuts were many 
that were empty. From their light 
weight even I could tell that some of 
them would not repay opening. To 
my surprise, the squirrels seemed 
unable to distinguish the good from 
the bad. Again and again I watched 
one nibble all around the broadest part 
of a nut until it fell apart in two neat 
halves, to reveal no kernel. 

If the squirrel was lucky and 
secured a decent meal, any nuts 
remaining over, sound or otherwise, 
were secreted in the ground. These 
hidden stores can be of little subse- 
quent use to the squirrel. Both the 
long-tailed field mouse and the bank 
vole, neither of which hibernates, soon 
discover them and, if they are sound, 
gnaw through the shell and devour the 
contents. Unlike the squirrel, they 
leave the unsound nuts severely alone. 

I enclose a photograph of a fortu- 
nate red squirrel, which has eaten as 
many nuts as it wants, for the time 
being, and has now begun to secrete 
the remainder.—M. S. W., Orrest 
Foot, Windermere, Westmorland. 


THE SHOOTING OF 
MAN-EATING TIGERS 


Str,—Mr. Hayes’s interesting and 
informed letter in your issue of March 
28 only partly answers my recent 
question why the Indian Government 
does not arm the head-men of villages 
with modern rifles against man-eating 
tigers. It was, moreover, no part of 
my proposal (and I do not think my 
letter really gives such an impression) 
that the head-man of a village should 
personally engage in hunting man- 
eating tigers; apart from his normal 
duties, I have not seen a head-man 
whose age would be suitable for such 
feats of endurance. What I suggested 
was that he should be the authority 
charged with the holding of the rifles 
and their issue to suitable men when 
the situation demanded it; he might 
also be responsible for ensuring that 
a number of men were properly 
instructed in their use. 

As in any other form of warfare, 
there are two aspects of this matter, 
the one offensive and the other 
defensive. The former would be 
adequately catered for by the mobile 
force of Government shikarees sug- 
gested by Mr. Hayes, but the campaign 
is a very difficult one, and may take 
a very long time. Are the villages 
meanwhile to remain at the mercy of 
the tiger? 

We have seen in The Man-Eaters 
of Kumaon how a large district can be 
terrorised, and all work stopped, even 
when so great a shikari as Jim Corbett 
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was in action. His offensive could not 
stop the deadly raids of the enemy 
until he was able to close with it in a 
decisive action. Surely a system of 
guards, organised by the head-men, 
and armed with suitable weapons, 
would both reduce the loss of life 
and enable essential work to continue. 
It might also lead to the death of the 
tiger; even that brilliant scout has 
sometimes failed to locate every detail 
of the defence. I should like to repeat 
that the possibility of an occasional 
shooting accident cannot be weighed 
against the hundreds of deaths a 
single tiger may cause. Neither can 
the time and labour spent on the 
organisation. 

Can any of your readers answer 
my other question—whry Jim Corbett 
did not “call up” tigers more fre- 
quently? In the last episode of his 
book he tells how he used this method 
as a last resort at the very last 
moment and in an unsuitable position ; 
it was only the great success of the 
call in attracting the tiger to him with 
unexpected speed that, combined 
with further pieces of good luck, 
saved him and his men from massacre. 
Why he did not try it, say, half an 
hour earlier I cannot imagine.—R. P. 
GATEHOUSE (Brigadier), Canterbury. 











A SOUTH-WEST 

HOUSE STILL BEARING ITS 

FLAMBEAU EXTINGUISHER 
See letter: For Putting Out Torches 


LONDON 


A LEGEND OF LIFE 
AND DEATH 


Srir,—In his recent article on the 
medieval wall paintings at Long- 
thorpe Tower, Northamptonshire, Mr. 
Clive Rouse claims that the representa- 
tion of Les Trois Vifs et Trois Morts is 
probably the earliest so far known of 
this subject in English wall paintings. 
This legend is also portrayed on the 
south wall of Charlwood Church, 
Surrey, in a painting which Mr. 
Philip M. Johnston, F.s.a., attributed 
to 1340 or possibly 1290. 

The Charlwood Kings, as shown 
in my illustration, are on horseback, 
and are distinguished by crowns on 
shingled heads, sceptres and gloves 
with pendant ends. The Kings of 
Terror stand in their path, mopping 
and mowing at them.—WALTER R. 
CuNLIFFE, Merryn Cottage, Charlwood, 
Surrey. 


THORPE COAT OF ARMS 
S1r,—With reference to the remarks 
in the article on wall paintings at 
Longthorpe Tower about the arms 
of the Thorpe family, Foster’s Book 
of Feudal Coat of Arms and Pedigrees 
records as follows: 

John Thorpe, Baron, 1309, bore : 
Gules a fess between six fleur de lis 
argent. (Nobility Roll); checky—or 
and gules—a fess ermine. (Parliamen- 
tary Roil.) 

Sir George de Thorpe (of Norfolk), 
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AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN FACADE AT WOODBRIDGE, 
SUFFOLK 
See letter: Georgian Shop-fronts 


bore, at the first Dunstable tourna- 
ment, 1308 : Checky—or and gules 
on a fess argent, three martlets sable; 
as did Roger at the battle of Borough- 
bridge, 1322. 

The fess on a field checky and 
also the fess between six fleur de lis ap- 
pear here, but the tinctures may not 
correspond with those decipherable on 
the wall.—T. F. WILLForD, Brabyns 
Studio, Marple Bridge, Cheshire. 


FOR PUTTING OUT 
TORCHES 
S1r,—With reference to the illustra- 
tion in CounTRY LIFE of March 28 of 
a house in York with a flambeau 
extinguisher, you may be interested 
in this photograph of an ornamented 
porch in south-west London, still 
bearing the extinguisher where the 
link-boy put out his torch in the days 
before streets were illuminated.— 
C. T. SpuRLING (Rev.), The Rectory, 

Otham, near Maidstone, Kent. 


ENGRAVING EASTER 
EGGS 

S1r,—With reference to Mr. Laurence 
Whistler’s article on engraving Easter 
eggs, my mother, who is still living, 
has one done for her as long ago as 
1863, by someone in Kendal. In 
a heart-shaped panel on one side is 
engraved her name and the year, and 
on the other a church. 

The egg was apparently boiled in 
coffee, and the inside is still there and 
rattles. I doubt whether many people 
could show one as old.—FLORENCE M. 
Perry, 89, Tachbrook Road, Leamting- 
ton Spa, Warwickshire. 


GEORGIAN SHOP-FRONTS 


S1r,—With reference to recent cor- 
respondence about Georgian shop- 
fronts, you may care to reproduce this 
photograph of a shop-front on the 
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Market Hill, at Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
which I think you will agree is a 
very pleasing example of Georgian 
architecture.—F. G., Lawford, Essex. 


IN IRAQI KURDISTAN 
S1rR,— When my battalion were engaged 
on an exercise in Iraqi Kurdistan, in 
the spring of 1945, five officers from 
the mess were invited to a small feast 
in the village of Kala Chin, and on 
a second visit I was able to persuade 
the sheikh and his eldest son to pose 
for the enclosed photograph. 

The boy, aged 12, is holding a 
Turkish Lee-Enfield 1890, and the 
bandolier he wears contains ammuni- 
tion to the value of £8 15s., i.e. 5s. per 
round as purchased in the market in 
Mosul. 

These Kurds are very pro-British 
in outlook and in spite of their warlike 
appearance we found them most 
friendly and hospitable.—A.CRAWFORD 
Mayer, Kildare, Halse Road, Brackley, 
Northamptonshire. 


NATURE RED IN TOOTH 
AND CLAW 


S1r,—Apropos of your comment on 
Sir Stephen Renshaw’s letter A Canni- 
bal Blackbird (March 7), in South 
India last October I witnessed an 
example of the heartlessness of Nature 
in the assault of a large number of 
common pariah kites upon an injured 
member of the species. 

Coming one morning from the 
cook-house of the Army camp where 
I was stationed, I saw one of the usual 
gatherings of these birds upon scraps 
of food left over from the last meal. 
Beside it a pi-dog lurked interestedly, 
obviously awaiting an opportunity to 
pounce upon one of the birds. Since 
I had seen this animal capture kites 
before, I knew his motive to be not 
hunger but sheer playfulness. 
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AT CHARLWOOD CHURCH, SURREY; A 13th-CENTURY WALL 
PAINTING DEPICTING THE LEGEND OF THE THREE LIVING 
AND THE THREE DEAD KINGS 
See letter: A Legend of Life and Death 





One of the birds then came to: 
near to the dog for him to be able t) 
defer his evil intention any longer, an: 
was speedily secured by one of it 
wings. A lively skirmish ensued, fu 
and feather flying, but being ver 
small, the dog was soon compelled t 
relinquish his hold on his victim 
Thereupon the kite, after lamely prc 
gressing along the ground a yard o 
two, fluttered up into an adjacen 
tree, his assailant appearing none th 
worse for the fray. 

While the fight lasted the othe 
kites had shown considerable interest 
regarding it, some from the ground 
some as they flew over the site, wit] 
what I at first took for an attitude o 
indignation and sympathy with th: 
victim but soon came to think one o 
avidity for carrion. On its ending s 
promisingly for their uncharitabk 
désign, a fresh wave of concern 
seemed to pass over them, and thei: 
numbers began rapidly to increase, al 
the kites in the neighbourhood appar 
ently having got wind of what wa: 
afoot. 

; The tree on one of the boughs of 
which the maimed bird had perched 
now became a hub around which 
scores of his brethren, shrieking 
weirdly, circled menacingly ; now from 
this side, now from that, one of the 





WELL ARMED: AN IRAQI KURD 
SHEIKH AND HIS SON 


See letter: In Iraqi Kurdistan 


bolder or hungrier would swoop down 
upon him through the branches, trying 
to dislodge him and complete his 
immolation. The poor bird then 
hazarded another flight to a second 
tree, which, though no more than 
twenty yards from the first, almost 
proved too far away for him to be 
able to reach. This served to double 
his assailants’ malignity, and for the 
moment I did not think they would 
allow him to finish his journey. 

The end of the tragedy I was 
unable to witness, for the injured kite 
made repeated subsequent brief flights, 
each time moving farther and farther 
from where I watched. As, however, 
he was very weak indeed when I last 
saw him, and the other kites still 
more aggressive, I was not left in 
much doubt about the end of the 
episode. 

On another occasion, while on 
leave in the Nilgiris, I watched a 
native shooting house-crows, a prac- 
tice which I believe to be illegal. When 
one of the birds was hit and dropped 
to the ground, other members of the 
flock, crying loudly, flew wildly over 
the corpse. At the time I thought, as 
with the kites, that they were regis- 
tering a protest against the attack on 
their species, but I now suppose 
otherwise. 

At the camp to which I have 
alluded the cook-house from which 
our meals were served was separated 


(Continued on page 773) 
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‘LIZABETH CARTER, A FRIEND OF DR. 


JOHNSON 


See letter: A Woman of Wit and Wisdom 


mm the dining-hall by some five 
irds or so, and as there were always 
great number of pariah kites hanging 
out, in order to prevent our food 
‘ing snatched from the very plate on 
hich we carried it from one building 
» the other it was essential that we 
»vered it by some means, either with 
ur free hand or with another plate. 
Notwithstanding, | am afraid more 
han one poor soldier was deprived of 
is dinner as a result of their depre- 
lations !—]. Eason, 49, Sandersfield 
toad, Banstead, Surrey. 





A POSY OF FLOWERS MADE 
ENTIRELY OF SHELLS 


See letter: From Shells into Flowers 


A WOMAN OF WIT 
AND WISDOM 


SIR,---Johnsonians everywhere will be 
glad to learn that a_ previously 
unrecorded portrait of Elizabeth 


Carter, scholar, poet, linguist and 
friend of Dr. Samuel Johnson, has 
lately come to light and will be hung 
in Dr, Johnson’s House, Gough Square, 
I:.C.4, as soon as the bomb damage 
there has been made good. 

The picture was bequeathed to 
the house by Mrs. Pennington Bick- 
ford, Elizabeth Carter’s great-great- 
niece and widow of the rector of 
St. Clement Danes, Strand, who died 
shortly after the destruction, in 1940 
and 1941, of St. Clement Danes, the 
church in which Dr. Johnson habitually 
worshipped. 

When the painting was brought 
out from storage a short time ago its 
surface was almost black with dirt 
and the canvas torn. It appeared to 
be a complete wreck, but skilful 
cleaning has revealed a piece of 
portraiture of real distinction, as will 
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be seen from the ac- 
companying illustration. 
It shows Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter (by courtesy so 
called) at about 60 vears 
of age, with bright fresh 
complexion and grey 
hair partly covered by a 
pale green veil, dressed 
in grey-blue silk, with a 
drapery of emerald-green 


over one shoulder and 
the opposite arm. Her 
hand, holding a_ quill 


pen, rests on a copy of 
her translation from the 
original Greek of the 
works of Epictetus, the 
Stoic philosopher, pub- 
lished by her in 1758. 


The portrait, which is 
unsigned, has been at- 
tributed tentatively to 


Wright, of Derby. It may 
otherwise be the work of 
Angelica Kaufmann. 

Several portraits, ac- 
cording to the Dictionary 
of National Biography, 
were taken of Elizabeth 
Carter, but only two 
others appear to be now 
known—the small draw- 
ings in coloured chalks by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence in the National 
Portrait Gallery, and a wax medallion 
(also reproduced as a Tassie ‘‘gem’’). 
Both are illustrated in 
Wit and Wisdom: A Memoir of Eliza- 
beth Carter, one of the “Bas Bleu”’ 
Society (1717-1806), written by Alice 
C. C. Gaussen, forty-one years ago. 

Any information regarding the 
existence of further portraits of 
Elizabeth Carter that may be known 
to readers of CouNTRY LIFE will be 
welcomed.—H. CLIFFORD SMITH, 25, 
Campden Grove, W.8. 


FROM SHELLS INTO 
FLOWERS 
Sir,—Your recent correspondence 
about shell-work made me wonder if 
the enclosed photograph would be of 
interest to you. It depicts the finest 
shell group of flowers I have ever seen, 
and was bought at St. Malo in 1938. 
The owner said it had been in his 
family for several generations, and 
believed it to have been made by the 
monks on the island of Cezembre at 

the end of the 18th century. 

It stands about one foot high. 
The flowers, of every variety, are 
entirely of shells, of every colour, 
made with the greatest delicacy—the 
roses with some fifty shell petals each 
and the trails of blackberries at either 
side with each seed made with a tiny 
separate shell—DeEnys_ BLEwiItT, 
Boxted Hall, Colchester, Essex. 


ACACIA AS TIMBER 
Sir,—With reference to _ recent 
correspondence about the acacia’s 
uselessness as timber, according to 
Macquoid’s Dictionary of English 
Furniture, the English acacia, Robinia 
pseudo-acacia, which differs from the 
true genus and is actually the locust 
wood of America, whence it was 
originally brought, appears in 18th- 
century furniture, chiefly in country 
work, as a substitute for such importa- 


tions as tulipwood, and is also 
employed for inlay and bandings. For 


durability, adds Macquoid, it ranks 
next to oak, and experiments have 
shown that it is stronger, harder, more 
rigid and elastic than the best oak. 
C. F. Viney, Boundary House, Oxford 
Road, Abingdon, Berkshire. 


THE KING’S PRIVATE 
ROADS 


S1r,—With reference to Major Wade’s 
letter in your issue of March 28 about 


the King’s Private Roads, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, S.W.3, is one such 
road. 


This road, originally a footpath 
between fields, was converted to a 
carriage way by Charles II and used 
by him when he drove to Hampton 
Court; thereafter it was known as the 
King’s Private Road, but at certain 
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times—harvest, etc.—local land- 
owners were allowed access to it. 

At a later date George I closed 
the road altogether and it was only 
after petitions from landowners and 
residents that free access was given. 

Early in the 18th century, round 
copper passes (similar to that shown 
in the sketch in your issue of March 
28) were issued for the use of land- 
owners and residents along the King’s 
Private Road.—RaLpH WILLSMER, 
29, Roehampton Close, S.W.15. 


SYMBOL OF A FARMING 


CENTRE 
S1r,—An interesting feature on the 


shield of the village sign at Harpenden, 
Hertfordshire, depicted in my photo- 
graph, are the ears of wheat and the 
circle of straw plait round them. The 
three ears of wheat symbolise the fact 
that farming is the staple industry of 


the neighbourhood and also that 
Harpenden is the home of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, 


the oldest agricultural experimental 
research station in the world. 

The reason for the straw plait is 
that straw splitting and straw plaiting 
were carried out by the villagers in 
their homes in days gone by. The 
plait went to supply the straw hat 
makers in the near-by towns of Luton 
and St. Albans.—LEsLIE HANDLEy, 
St. Albans, Hertfordshire. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE 
SPRIT-SAIL RIG 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. A. G. 
Pearson’s remarks about the antiquity 
of the sprit-sail rig, in his recent 
article Drowsy Ships, in the sea areas 
of a reproduction of Saxton’s map of 
Kent, Sussex and Middlesex, dated 
1575, in my possession, there are many 
ships shown in some detail, and all the 
smaller ones are clearly represented 
as Carrying a single sprit-sail—four of 
them in the Thames Estuary and three 

more entering ‘‘ Rye Haven.”’ 

The reproduction is on too small 
a scale for me to be sure of the lines 
of the hulls, though there are certainly 


suggestions of the barge type. 
Puitie B. Situ, Eastbeck, Combs, 


Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire. 


TOMBS IN A PRIVATE 
HOUSE 


S1r,—The enclosed photograph, taken 
some years ago, may be of interest to 
your readers, since it represents a 
curious freak in the history of a great 
family. 

The monuments shown in it were 
preserved in the Priory 
House, Earls Colne, Essex, 
after the demolition of the 


chapel in which they 
stood, at some time in 
the 18th century. The 


effigy nearest the camera 
has been identified 
as that of Richard de 
Vere, K.G., eleventh Earl 
of Oxford, a notable com- 
mander in the French War 
of Henry V. He died in 
1417. The other figure is 
of a member of the same 
family, possibly the eighth 
Earl (1371). The carved 
beam formed part of the 
old priory house, des- 
troyed in 1825. 

The tombs have, I 
believe, been re-erected in 
a chapel in Suffolk, but 
the identity of the monu- 
ment ascribed to the 
eleventh earl is compli- 
cated by the fact that 
both he and the luckless 
ninth Earl, the favourite 
of Richard II, married 
members of the Sergeaux 
family, so that the effigy 
of a lady, also preserved 
in the same house, might 
represent either the wife 
of the ninth or the wife of 
the eleventh Earl. 

For the benefit of 
any of your correspond- 
ents who may be able to 
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shed light on the history of the Veres, 
the following shields are associated 
with the tomb of Richard, the eleventh 
Earl : 
(1) Vere, quarterly gules and or, 
with a molet argent in the quarter. 
(2) Vere impaling argent a fesse 


between two  gemel bars gules 
(Bradlesmere). 

(3) Vere impaling or a_ fesse 
between two chevrons gules (Fitz- 
walter). 

(4) Vere impaling argent, a sul- 
tire sable between twelve cherries 


gules (Serjeaux). 


HARPENDEN 





A HERTFORDSHIRE VILLAGE 
SIGN 


fa Farming Centre 


The costume and armour of the 
figures are of a date just before the 
second quarter of the 15th cen- 
tury.—Francis R. H. Graves, 27 
The Chine, N.10. 


THE MAKING OF BLUE 
VINNY 
Sir,— With reference to Major Jarvis’s 
recent remarks about Blue Vinny 
cheese, during a visit to Dorset before 
the war I was told of an instance in 
which the manufacture of this cheese 
at a farm was a complete failure until 
some old harness was hung in the 
room Possibly this provided a 
stimulus for bacterial action which had 
been lacking in the previously hygie- 
nic surroundings.__J. T. B. Brircn 
(Lieutenant-Commander, R.N.), 
H.M.S. St. Kitts, c/o G.P.O., London. 
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AT THE PRIORY HOUSE, EARLS COLNE, 
ESSEX: EFFIGIES OF EARLS OF OXFORD 


See letter: Tomhs in a Private House 
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NEW CARS DESCRIBED 





THE HUMBER HAWK 


r NHOUGH the Humber Hawk is a complete- 
ly new model in the Humber range it is not 
by any means an untried car, as the chassis 

design is similar to that of the Snipe, used 

successfully in many theatres during the war, 
while the engine is based on that previously 
used in the Hillman 14. The designer has 
obviously set out to provide the maximum 
amount of room at the lowest possible running 
cost, and has accordingly been willing to sacri- 
fice performance to a certain extent. In view 
of the potential market for a car of this type 
his decision is a wise one, from every point of 
view. While some motorists’ primary require- 
ment is performance, others must have comfort 
at all costs. Between these extremes there is 
what I would describe as the balanced design, 
in which as many desirable features as possible 
are embodied, but none to excess. 

The most interesting feature of the chassis 
specification is the use of the war-tested inde- 





THE 


HUMBER HAWK. THE 
pendent suspension system, now in use on all 
Humber models. This employs a large trans- 
verse spring, while the rear suspension is by the 
more usual semi-elliptic leaf spring. The sus- 
pension, both front and rear, is assisted by 
Girling pressure recuperation hydraulic shock 
absorbers. For any method of independent 
suspension to be successful it is essential for 
the resistance of the frame to torsional stresses 
to be high. To achieve this the frame is of 
heavy box-section, and is strongly braced by 
four cross-members. The brakes are Lockheed 
hydraulic in brake drums of 10 in. diameter, 
the pedal operating all four brakes, while the 
hand brake takes effect on the rear wheels only. 
The ground clearance is 71, in., and as the car 
has not been lowered unduly the transmission 
tunnel is of modest dimensions, and real 
inconvenience. 

The engine is a four-cylinder with side-by- 
side valves and produces 56 brake horse-power. 
The cylinder head is of aluminium, which will 
help cool running on present-day unbranded 
fuels. No separate choke or hand throttle is 
fitted, as the Stromberg carburetter incorporates 
an automatic thermostatically controlled mix- 
ture regulator. The battery is carried under the 
bonnet on the engine side of the dashboard, and 
is easily reached. Such items as the radiator 
cap, oil filler cap, and the oil dipstick are 
conveniently placed. The prevalent fashion of 
making the bonnet side leaves as semi-perma- 
nent fixtures has not been followed, the entire 
bonnet opening fully and permitting ready 
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ROOMINESS OF THE BODY IS 


APRIL 253. 
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access to the engine. Brackets are provided at 
the front and rear of the chassis for easy 
attachment of a portable hydraulic jack. 

While the bodywork cannot be described 
as modern, it retains the individualistic air to 
which we have been accustomed on British cars. 
I have a rather soft spot for the car, entirely 
because in appearance it resembles the staff 
cars we saw so much of while abroad. The body 
is remarkably roomy, and the standard of finish 
certainly higher than to-day’s average. The 
total width across the rear seat is 53 ins., which 
with the centre arm-rest in use gives ample 
room for two large passengers to relax in com- 
plete comfort. The distance from the rear seat 
to the roof, measured at the same angle as the 
seat squab, is 34 in. The relation between seat 
height and windscreen depth ensures that the 
rear-seat passengers have an unimpeded view 
without contortions of the neck. The seating 
angles appear to have been worked out with 
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some care; the front seats in particular, while 
perfectly comfortable, help one to retain an 
alert attitude. The hand-brake lever, although 
on the right, does not prove an obstruction when 
one is entering or leaving the car. Both the 
front doors and the rear quarter lights are pro- 
vided with pivoting extractor flaps, which 


ventilate the car well without permitting 
draughts. A ventilator is also fitted on the 


scuttle, and is hand operated from the driver’s 
seat. The instrument panel lighting is con- 
trolled by a rheostat, enabling the light to be 
dimmed or brightened to suit the individual 
driver’s requirements. 

The luggage accommodation available on 
this model must be one of the largest on the 
market; certainly it is one of the few cars on 
which the luggage space is in proportion to the 
passenger carrying capacity. Unfortunately the 
spare wheel is carried in the same compartment, 
so in the event of a puncture it would be 
necessary to remove the luggage to obtain access 
to it. Lighting is provided for the luggage space 
when the lid is opened. There is ample room for 
the inevitable impedimenta of travel: a large 
shelf behind the rear seat, a locking cubby-hole, 
and capacious pockets in the front doors. The 
dipping switch, instead of being foot-operated, 
is mounted on the steering-wheel boss and was 
pleasantly positive in its action. An electric 
clock is fitted in the cubby hole lid; in my 
opinion it could be moved with advantage, 
since after months of slamming the lid shut the 
clock must surely suffer. 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


Apart from the day spent on my us al 
testing and proving ground in obtaining da a, 
a sufficiently varied mileage was covered to g ve 
me an excellent idea of the car’s everyd iy 
ability. As well as an amount of fast m: in 
road driving, I spent a day exploring t.¢ 
wanderings of the Icknield Way and Gri 1s 


Ditch in the Chilterns, the narrow lanes >f 
which provided a very good test of the ca 's 
flexibility and smoothness. It will be notic d 
from the performance figures that the time >r 
accelerating from 10 to 30 and from 20 to - ), 
whether on top or third gear, are good for a ¢ ir 
of this weight. This indicates the good pov °»r 
output at low engine speeds, and is a m« st 


desirable quality for the average motori 
While the maximum speed is not high, the ¢ ir 
appears willing to cruise all day, if need be, it 
55 to 57 m.p.h. This gives an engine speed ) 
3,500 r.p.m., and is mechanically quite sa 

The top gear ratio enables the car to take pra 

tically all main road hills in its stride, tie 
engine remains silent and smooth up to ma: 
mum road speed, and even on the lower gea* 
it never becomes unduly obtrusive even whet 
flat out. The petrol tank capacity of 14 gallo 
is a good point for touring, giving a range 
excess of 300 miles. The automatic mixtu 
control was found a great help on cold morning 
the engine starting up first press; and it was 
possible to drive off right away. During th 
period of my test I left the car outdoors for one 
night, but even then no difficulty was found in 
starting next morning. Slight alterations to the 
leverage of the hand-brake catch would be 
worth while, as with the present catch the hand- 
brake is difficult to release when it has been 
firmly engaged when parking on a hill. 

Although the engine is of only 2 litres 
capacity, and a four-cylinder, many people 
trying it for the first time and unaware of the 
specification, would have reason to assume that 
it was a six-cylinder. It is only at the very 
lowest engine speeds, when pulling hard on top 
gear, that the engine makes itself apparent. 
Under all other conditions it gives the feeling of 
being a six of much greater capacity. 

On many cars some outstanding feature 
usually impresses one, whether it be economy, 
speed, acceleration, comfort, or appearance. On 
the Hawk it is true to say that no single feature 
stands out, but rather that the car as a whole 
gradually impresses as being so entirely in 
character. In view of the roominess and comfort 
of the body and the very generous luggage space, 
it should appeal to the family motorist accus 
tomed to long-distance touring who must 
however, pay due regard to first cost and t: 
running expenses. 


‘THE HUMBER HAWK _ 
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Makers: 
Humber, Ltd., Ryton-on-Dunsmore, near Coventry. 
SPECIFICATION 
Price £748 5s. Final drive Spiral beve! 
Tax £20 Brakes Lockheed 
Cubic cap. 1.944 c.e. Suspension Independent 
(front) 

B:8 75 x 110 m.m.]| Wheelbase 9 ft. 6 in. 
Cylinders Four Track (front) 4 ft. 72 in. 
Valves Side by side Track (rear) 4 ft. 8 in. 
B.H.P. 56 Overall length 15 ft. 

at -- 3,800 r.p.m. Overall width 5 ft. 9 in. 
€arb. Stromberg Overall height 5 ft. 3 in. 
Ignition.. Lueas coil Ground clearance 74 in. 
Ist gear.. 17.02 to 1 Weight 274 ewt. 
2nd gear 11.81 to 1 Fuel cap. 14 gallons 
3rd gear 7.12 to 1 Oil cap. 1} gallons 
Top gear 4.78 to | Water cap... 164 pints 
Reverse.. 22.75 to 1 Tyre size 5.75 x 16 


PERFORMANCE 





Accelera- Top Max. speed.. 64.5 m.p.h. 
tion secs. secs, 
10-30 11.9 3rd 7.4 | Petrol consumption 24 
20-40 -Top 14,1 3rd 9.5 | m.p.g. at average speed of 
0-60 All gears 39.5 38 m.p.h. 
BRAKES 

20-0 15 ft. 89 per cent. efficiency on 
30-0 so: Saat dry concrete road. 

40-0 4, 45 ft. 
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This emphasis upon the import- 
ance of each individual life making the 
most of itself is something which the 
Russians do not understand. Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Giffard Martel, 
vho was head of the British Military 
Mission to Moscow during ten months 
of 1943, says in The Russian Outlook 
Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.), “The 
Russians cannot understand why we 
set such great store on human life.’ 
I think he means on human lives, 
vhich is another matter.) And again: 
‘T).e lack of personal freedom for the 
yeonle was the most disagreeable 
fea ure in our eyes.” 


COMMUNIST AUTOCRACY 
Sir Giffard’s story is not a cheering 
on He got on well enough with the 
1 unofficial Russian, whom he 
fo. d to be kindly and helpful, and 
asked by them “not to judge the 
ne re of Russians by that of the men 
in ie Communist Party.”’ The Party 
s ade up of three per cent. of the 
le, and he found them “just as 
a1 an autocracy as in the Tsarist 
ne.” 
In almost all his official con- 
(and the Russian detectives 
guarded”’ him gave him little 
ce for any other) he found deep 
icion and an unwillingness to co- 
7, ate. An example of this sort of 
| gcomes out in his story of visiting 
commander on a part of the 
sian front and being shown a map 
ig the lay-out of the German 
es. The part of the map showing 
Russian forces was covered by a 
e of paper, and Sir Giffard had to 
10st rudely insistent before he was 
i »wed to see under it! No one, he 
v5 told, was shown the Russian dis- 
itions. 


NO CHEERFUL STORY 

It may as well be frankly admitted 
that it is no cheerful story that this 
au'hor has to tell. Indeed, some of the 
1ccounts of happenings to our northern 
convoys are shocking to English 
sensibility. For example, we knew 
that many men from torpedoed ships 
would be picked up by their comrades 
and carried on to Russia gravely 
wounded, A small Russian hospital 
at Archangel was inadequate to deal 
with them. We, therefore, sent a ship 
with medical personnel to start a 
hospital. ‘‘They were not allowed to 
land because they did not possess 
visas... . They had to return through 
those dangerous waters without hav- 
ing accomplished anything at all.” 
Another idea of ours was to estab- 
ish two squadrons of bomber air- 
raft in Northern Russia so that they 
night sally forth and help the con- 
voys through. The Russians agreed, 
and 1,200 tons of valuable stores for 
the aircraft were landed. But when 
the aircraft personnel arrived they were 
not allowed to land. ‘“‘The whole 
scheme had to be dropped, but the 
Russians continued to abuse us for not 
running convoys that summer. Of 
course, they kept the 1,200 tons of 
valuable aircraft equipment !’’ No; this 
s definitely not encouraging reading. 


THE GREAT RACHEL 

In ‘Villette,’’ Charlotte Bronté 
‘rote a memorable account of the 
effect upon her Puritan disposition 
of seeing the acting of the great 
Rachel (whom she calls Vashti). “‘ That 
star verged already on its judgment- 
day. Seen near, it was a chaos— 
hollow, half-consumed ; an orb perished 
or perishing—half lava, half glow... 
pele like twilight, wasted like wax in 
i It was a marvellous sight; 


“ 


ime. ... 
a mighty revelation. It was a spectacle 
lw, horrible, immoral.’’ 
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Rachel seems to have had on 
everybody this effect of driving. them 
to excess. She was herself excessive. 
Miss March Cost has had the good idea 
of allowing her to tell her own story, 
in the shape of an autobiographical 
novel: Rachel (Collins, 10s. 6d.). The 
author can have had no lack of 
material. Rachel came into most 
intimate contact with many men, 
novelists, poets, diarists, painters, all 
given to recording what happened to 
them. Out of this welter of material 
the story shapes itself: the story of a 
gifted, turbulent and, within the 
chosen scope of its expression, a 
sensationally successful life. Im Miss 
March Cost’s hands, it is more than 
the story of an actress; it is a brilliant, 
fully shaped picture of a period—a 
period when life was more vibrant with 
individual demonic energy than it is 
now or is likely to be again. 


a 
vy 


AN ARCHITECTURE 
JUBILEE 


T was in 1896 that Sir Banister 
Fletcher’s monumental History of 
Architecture on the Comparative Method 
made its first appearance, and both 
author and publisher have recently 
celebrated its jubilee by bringing out 
a thirteenth edition (Batsford, £2 
12s. 6d.). In the first edition there 
were no more than 100 illustrations; 
there are now over 4,000 and the last 
page is numbered 1,033. Two gener- 
ations of architects have now been 
brought up on this standard work, 
which combining a prodigious erudi- 
tion in an ever-expanding volume still 
manages to keep it all packed between 
two covers. Evergreen and ever 
growing, it has performed the remark- 
able achievement of going through 
three re-issues in the last four years. Sir 
Banister’s students can never cease to 
be astonished in finding all architec- 
ture within the compass of their 
hands. If there was once a criticism 
to be made of this indispensable 
reference book, it was that the illus- 
trations were rather small—not un- 
naturally in a work so comprehensive. 
But now, by some magical process, 
drawings and photographs have been 
enlarged without being reduced in 
numbers and the book remains the 
same size. 





MAKING OF AN ORCHARD 
MONG the many stories of adven- 
turous agricultural reconstruc- 
tion which the war years have called 
forth, one does not remember to have 
seen, until the appearance of Mr. 
Hugh Quigley’s New Forest Orchard 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d.), a record of endea- 
vour devoted entirely to the making 
of an orchard—by which is meant 
a fruit farm in going order. The 
book is not much like the more usual 
“Farmer’s Year’? record with its 
detail of soil preparation, sowing, 
harvesting and marketing which so 
many literary-minded war-time re- 
cruits to farming have set down for an 
interested public. In one respect, how- 
ever, Mr. Quigley’s study is akin to 
them all; in its account of difficulties 
triumphantly overcome and particu- 
larly of the conquering of local preju- 
dice and meaningless obstruction. 
The venture goes back in essence 
as far as 1935. It was part of ‘“‘a 
revolution never defined as such,”’ 
part of the change that came when the 
old estate “resolved itself into two 
great farms mechanised as com- 
pletely as the then state of technical 
knowledge allowed,’’ and the orchard 
of more than 100 acres which gives 
its title to the book. “The economic 
value of those three properties was 
several times that of the old estate, 
but the labour employed very much 
less. The crisis of the future could 
be seen in this transformation— 
objection of the old, non-co-operative 
elements, return of the urban mec- 
hanical worker and reduction of labour 
through mechanisation.” 
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GABARDINE STOCKING 
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VELDT STOCKING 


Collar turns down over 

boot, to keep dust, in- 

sects, etc., from entering 
boots. 






A. Flap that goes over 
top of boot. 


B. Goes inside boot. 


BURBERRYS 


HAY MARKET. LONDON. S.W.1 


Telephone; Whitehall 3343 


BURBERRYS LTD 

















twin-domed bureau bookcase of oak with bolection- 
moulded panelled doors. The cupboard space is fitted 
with drawers, pigeon-holes and adjustable shelves. 
This is an example of the carefully chosen XVIII Century 
furniture that may be seen at 


HEAL’S 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.I 
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SELF-PROPELLED 


MOTOR SCYTHE 
& 
ATTACHMENTS 


CAN BE SUPPLIED EITHER CENTRAL CUTTING OR 
OFF-SET, RIGHT OR LEFT HAND 


For 


rapid and economical cutting of all 


kinds of rough growth, weeds, matted and 
tangled growth, grass, bracken, etc., etc. 


Cuts 36 ins. wide, four acres 
per 8-hour day on I} gallons 
of fuel, employing unskilled 
labour. 


Easy to handle and extremely 
simple to control. 


Quickly converted from central to 
side cutting—right or left hand. 


ATTACHMENTS AVAILABLE 
include Spraying Pump, Hedge 
Trimmer, Light Hoe, Tank 
Trailer, etc. 


We were the first firm to produce a self-propelled Motor Scythe 
and are to-day the largest manufacturers of these machines 
in the world. 


BRITISH CONSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT 


JOHN ALLEN &SONS (oxForD) LTD. 


Phone : 
Oxford 7155-6-7 


COWLEY, OXFORD ..,,... 
ENGLAND 


Allenson, Cowley-Oxford 
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ES Sete tS 
Sectional view showing 


action of the rotating tines. 


WHAT IT DOES 


Makes a perfect seed 
bed. 











T every season of 


the year this 

Cultivator can be put to good 
and profitable use. Because it performs 
in one operation all the functions of 


Promotes good growth 
by thorough aeration. 


Quickly clears 
and stubble. 


weeds 


individual cultivation and harrowing e 


machines, it is a great saver of time, 


of labour, and of fuel. 
WORKS WITH ANY TRACTOR 





THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO. LTD. - BARNSTAPLE - 


Renovates grass land. 
Apply for illustrated leaflet ‘* A.” 
HAVING A POWER TAKE-OFF 


CULTIVATOR 


DEVON * Bernetaple 2282 & 2263 
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THE TRACTOR 
DRIVER’S JOY 


HERE can be no more joyful 
occupation for man than to work 
the land in ideal conditions after 
a standstill lasting twelve weeks. The 
farmer and the farm-worker still find 
joy in work, and I met no more cheer- 
ful man last week than a _ tractor 
driver who had kept on the job through 
the week-end preparing the way for 
the seed-drill. He really had a song in 
his heart as the plough furrows fell 
away to a good tilth with one stroke 
of the cultivator, and on what he called 
“our farm’’ 80 acres of oats and barley 
had been sown in five days. He was 
not claiming any kind of record, but 
he was full of quiet satisfaction. Not 
everyone has been able to get on so 
well as those on the gravel overlying 
the chalk, soil that dries out quickly, 
but nearly all of us have at least one 
tractor to-day, and this extra power 
makes a world of difference in catching 
up with the season. Those who have 
several tractors are apt to rely so much 
on them that the farm horses are left 
idle in the paddock. A light tractor 
drawing the harrows for the final 
stroke after the seed drill keeps pace 
and does not tire at the end of a long 
day as the horses do. It may be more 
economical to let the horses stand 
idle, strange as it may seem at the 
rush times when in theory every unit 
of horse-power, natural or mechanical, 
should be employed 


Is Labour Short ? 


ERE is an extract from a farm 

mechanisation survey of a 200- 
acre West Riding farm lately issued by 
the National Institute of Agricultural 
Engineering : ‘‘The labour situation 
during the war has not deteriorated 
very much. The district has funda- 
mentally always been — specialised 
arable and there has been, therefore, 
a good deal of labour available to per- 
form the numerous manual operations 
connected with root crops. Seven 
regular men are employed, including 
the foreman; also two boys and a regu- 
lar gang of eight women. As in the 
Fen country, the village women work 
on the land most of the year and form 
skilled gangs for singling, hoeing and 
harvest work. For some time two 
Italian prisoners of war were also fully 
employed. The farmer is in the fortu- 
nate position of being able to share his 
labour with his brothers, and they help 
each other where possible. During 
recent summers there has been a holi- 
day camp in the village and labour 
from it has been used for harvest work. 
Stooking, root singling, pulling and 
topping beet, and, sometimes, potato 
clamping are done at piece-work 
rates.”’ 


Where Houses Are Needed 


S not the truth of the matter that 

the fertile arable areas that were 
always closely worked, because high 
farming paid best, have a settled 
labour force both regular and seasonal, 
and that the call for extra labour 
comes most insistently from the dis- 
tricts that were not intensively worked 
before the war? Better housing and 
amenities, such as piped water and 
electricity, are wanted everywhere, 
but the shortage of workers is not 
universal. When we hear of 100,000 
extra men being wanted on the land 
this needs to be remembered, and if 
agriculture -s to get high priority in 
house-building the placing must be 
done intelligently with regard to the 
likely future labour requirements of 
each district. Already many thou- 
sands of acres of arable land are in 
grass leys, and it will be surprising if 
much of this acreage does not drift 
back to permanent grass. Personally, 
I cannot see the county agricultural 
executive committees insisting on leys 


being ploughed up because the) ar 
deteriorating and the farm oi tp 
falling. Allowed to go their own ya 


many farmers will not two years | »n 


need so much labour as they ay 
employed while compulsory croy din, 
orders have been enforced. The on 
mittees should be able to say © cc 
rately where the new houses for 1 rp 
workers, if we get them, should go in 
armed with this information, | 
Ministries of Agriculture and Halt 
could by action now meet effect ye) 
the threat of labour shortage in gr 
culture when the Germans go hom 


More Tractors 
T is good news that the makes » 
tractors in this country ay 


decided to give preference to the n-edht! 


of home farmers, at any rate for th 
next few months. At the bidding 
the Board of Trade about &,(ii 
tractors were exported last year; nv: 
all of them were suitable for use in th 
country, but there are farmers wh 
have been waiting several months fi: 
a new tractor and who have hee 
seriously handicapped during the rus! 
of spring cultivations. It 
almost hopeless to expect earl 
delivery of an imported tractor. Th: 
few that are coming through have bee: 
allocated a long time ago, and th 
farmer who puts his name on the lis: 


seem: 


now, even with committee blessing 
may have to wait until next yea: 
before he sees his new tractor. Whil 


the tractors being made in this cour 
try are much more adaptable than th 
old types, there will always be a call f 


some high-power tractors for th: 
bigger farms, especially where th 


land is steep. Any imported tractor- 
will no doubt be allocated to the» 
farmers who have special claims. 
have been assured repeatedly by th: 
Minister of Agriculture that it is not 
lack of dollars that is checking th 
import of tractors from America, but 
rather the keen demand there for ney 


equipment. The American an 
Canadian farmers were generous 
allowing so many tractors to 1» 


shipped here during the war year- 
Now no doubt they feel that they ar 
justified in buying replacement: 
Certainly they use their tractors mo! 
ruthlessly than we do, and I suspe' 
they are normally scrapped sooner 


Harvest Camps 

HE first of the volunteer agricu 

tural camps have now got start 
There are to be about 120 this y.< 
compared with 90 last year. Just now 
there is plenty of planting work to !y 
done, especially in the market garc 
areas, and every farmer who is gr 
ing potatoes needs some additi 
hands at planting time. But it is 
the late summer and autumn that t 
extra help will be most appreciate’! 
During their summer holidays scho: 
boys are being asked to give up a fot 
night to attend a harvest camp, a1 
the head-masters of the schools a * 
writing round to parents asking the 1 
to allow their boys to attend ai\ 
indeed encourage them to do so. ~ 
help with potato-picking in la 
September and October the schoc!: 
throughout the country are bei: 
asked to release the older boys ari 
girls. So urgent is the matter co:- 
sidered in Scotland that the Secreta: 
of State is promoting special legisli 
tion to require education authoriti* 
to release children. Some of tli 
education authorities, notably Glas 
gow, have been very reluctant to allc\ 
the children to work, and it is for thi- 
reason that the Government are over 
riding the local discretion. The nec( 
this autumn will be greater than it wis 
last year because by October most »! 
the German prisoners will have go 1 
home. CINCINNATUS. 
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“HE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER 
bought the Barnwell Castle 
Estate, near Oundle, North- 

mptonshire, from Major Colin 
soper’s executors in 1938, their 
rents being Messrs. Knight, Frank 


nd Rutley and Messrs. John 
Dp. Wood and Co. In 1944 the 
Jule sold the major portion of the 
bro) erty, to Mr. Brogniaux, for 


240/00. Messrs. Lacy Scott and Sons 
ver the buyer’s agents, and they 
1a. now, with Messrs. Knight, Frank 
an Rutley, sold about 2,100 acres of 
‘he farms and other properties on 
et lf of the executors of Mr. 
Br niaux. The Duke of Gloucester 
sti). ‘etains the manor, the castle ruins 
in. some land. Until 1912 Barnwell 
| aged to the late Duke of Buc- 
le -h. The six farms yield a rent of 
ie: ‘vy £2,660 a year. 

3arnwell Castle was built in the 
n of Henry III, and the existing 
fu or house by Sir Edward Montague, 
‘h { Justice, who acquired it on the 
lis lution of the religious houses, for 
t .d been granted to the Abbot of 
Re asey on its forfeiture in 1279. It 
iins a fine Jacobean staircase and 
01 ¢ exquisite panelling. There are 
paratively modern additions on 
i side of the house. 


SOME NOTABLE SALES 
¢.R ROBERT BURROWS, chair- 


fC man of the L.M.S. Railway, has 


yu chased The Old Rectory, Aldbury, 
1e r Tring, Hertfordshire, from Major 
Himphrey Swann, for whom Messrs. 
Join D. Wood and Co. acted. Though 
aled old, the house is quite modern, 
iaving been practically rebuilt in 
1937, by Holland and Hannen and 
jitts, under the supervision of Mr. 
. Harrild, F.R.1.B.A. The grounds 
wre of 7 acres. The house adjoins 
National Trust beechwoods and Ash- 
ridge golf course. 
Cowlam and Flotmanby, York- 
shire, together about 1,900 acres, were 
to have been submitted at Driffield 
this month, but have been sold 
beforehand, by Messrs. John D. Wood 
ind Co. The firm has also sold 
Charlton Abbots, a  16th-century 
nanor house and 1,000 acres, near 
heltenham, Gloucestershire, and, 
icting for Mr. Philip Lyle, the Little 
Bathampton estate, with 572 acres, 
in the Wylye valley, in Wiltshire. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
id Messrs. Geering and Colyer are to 
sell jointly 550 acres of Seacox Heath 
state, Hawkhurst, Kent. 
Bournemouth auctions in May, will 
include that, by Mes‘rs. Fox and Sons, 
i Westwood, Elgin Road, Talbot 
Woods, originally the residence of 
P. C. Wren, the novelist. The house 
is modern, and the 2 acres of garden 
have private access to Meyrick Park 
zolf course. 


THE FALLACY OF 
‘‘UNEARNED”’’ INCOME 


ART of the machinery for the 

collection of income-tax consists 
f the buff forms that are being dis- 
tributed this week. These forms have 
ior a long while divided income into 
two main groups, one ‘‘earned’’ and 
the other ‘‘unearned.’”’ Property- 
wners are among the fortunate ones 
who have ‘‘unearned’”’ income (if the 
forms are a guideinthe matter). Rents 
ire Classified as ‘‘unearned,’’ vet the 
icquisition of the property that pro- 
luces them is in the great majority 
if cases nowadays the direct result of 
thrift and enterprise. The result is, 
in fact, much more worthy of the 
name of ‘‘earned’’ than “unearned,” 
aid the smaller the owner’s property 
probably the greater the element of 
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BARNWELL MANOR 
FARMS SOLD 


“‘earned’’ rather than ‘“‘unearned”’ 


that enters into it. 


REAL PROPERTY’S NEED OF 
PERSONAL ATTENTION 
EAL property differs from paper 

securities in that, no matter how 

much of its management may be 
delegated to agents, there is always 
some necessity for the owner to give 
personal attention to it. That call for 
personal attention in itself fully justi- 
fies the slightly higher yield on realty 
than that from, say, gilt-edged stocks. 
Unforeseen and complex problems 
have had to be solved in relation to 
practically every type of real property, 
and hardship has arisen from the 
fixation of the ‘‘standard”’ rent, 
especially where it has been held to 
embrace ‘‘services.’’ This, of course, 
is consequent on the fact that labour 
and other essentials have doubled or 
trebled in cost, while tenants have 
invariably refused to make any extra 
payment under that head. 


DETERIORATION OF 
PREMISES 

HAT the expenditure on repairs 

has been low in the last seven 
years affords no _ consolation to 
owners who see their premises 
going from bad to worse for the 
want of painting, and pleas to the 
authorities to sanction a little work 
are falling on deaf ears. Properties 
not seriously affected by enemy action, 
but sufficiently near it to have had 
ceilings cracked and roofing displaced, 
may not, according to a recent pro- 
nouncement, be put in order, and it 
is even said that ‘damaged walls shall 
not be repaired unless they are 
dangerously bulging.”” Damage done 
as long ago as 1941 remains untouched, 
and is getting worse. 

According to the latest official 
information ‘‘unearned’”’ income, that 
is to say interest, profits and rents, 
showed a decline of 4 per cent. 
between 1938 and last year, but 
“earned”’ income seems to have risen, 
by the same mode of Calculation, by 
about 4 per cent., after the payment of 
direct taxes. Buta private calculation, 
which on the face of it seems much 
likelier to be right, compares incomes 
in 1938 and 1945 and estimates the 
rise of ‘‘earned’’ income at 16 per 
cent. and the fall of ‘‘unearned”’ 
income at as much as 26 per cent. 


RISING COSTS 

HE reduction in rates of interest, 

the impending cut in the yield of 
industries that are or may be national- 
ised, and the many extra expenses of 
property management (some of them 
small but aggregating quite a lot) 
threaten holders with the necessity of 
cutting into their capital resources. 
Over and above is the rise in al- 
most every item of the cost of living. 
On a broad view there seems therefore 
to be no reasonable argument for 
regarding the landlords as capable of 
bearing further burdens. ‘Tenants 
have their troubles too, in the uni- 
versal increase of local rates, for these, 
heavy as they are, involve an increase 
also in water charges, and no reduction 
or alteration of the rates on ordinary 
premises seems in prospect. To a cer- 
tain extent the interplay of the 
present economic forces encourages 
the man who can find a house, likely 
to suit him and within his means, to 
buy it, for it is, notwithstanding 
some drawbacks, an investment within 
his own control and immune from the 
ills which befall mere interest-paying 
holdings. The solidity and perma- 
nency of real property give it an 
irresistible attraction to the prudent 
investor, especially occupying-owner- 
ship. ARBITER. 
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THE GLORY 
of our ENGLISH 
GARDENS. 





FROST DAMAGE. 


Sutton’s 


The severe winter has caused 
Seeds ° considerable damage to Herbaceous 
Borders, but the effect may be 


minimised by sowing seed of ANNUAL 
FLOWERS during the next few weeks. 


We will gladly advise on the most 
suitable varieties. 


SUTTON & SONS Ltd. | READING | 














LAWN MOWERS 
GUARANTEED FOR 3 YEARS 


The famous Qualcast Lawn Mowers 
are being distributed to our Dealers 
throughout the country; supplies 
are still limited, so contact| your 
local Dealer for full particulars of 
the New Models, and make sure of 
your Qualcast by ordering NOW. 












Orders cannot be accepted direct. 


The ry 
“oe PANTHER ” 
Ball-Bearing 
Roller Mower 
Fitted with the 
new ‘Click’ 
adjusting device 
—patented 
CASH PRICE 






The 
Mode! “E”’ 
12’ size only 
CASH PRICE: 


£3/4/2 


Grass Box 
106 £5/18/9 
Plus Plus Purchase 
> mhace . ax : 
Purchase Complete with 
Tax large Grass Box 


CUTS EDGES 
and BORDERS 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST OUTPUT 
OVER TWO MILLION SATISFIED USERS 
QUALCAST LTD., 


Sole Manufacturers: DERBY 
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Details nark the 
change in cut of 


it comes as something of a shock to look at the 

photographs of a couple of years ago and to 
realise how radically the whole cut of our tailored 
suits has changed. The bloused-back jackets have 
been replaced by much longer ones where the nipped- 
waist look, which is the outstanding characteristic of 
this year’s suits, is achieved by seaming, gussets and 
darts on the waistline. The padding under the pockets 
of the jackets proved to be too clumsy for English 
women, who, above all things, like clean lines to their 
suits, and they quickly discarded it for more moderate 
curves which tailors obtain by darts and _ insets 
defining the waist. 

Shoulder padding is much reduced and never 
projects beyond the natural width of the shoulders. 
Waists have been dropped a shade at the back, and 
this applies to skirts as weil as to suit jackets. Sleeves 
are plain, while a fold in the jacket running down 
from the back of the sleeve gives a triangular tapering 
effect to the back. Skirts are mostly quite straight, 
but there are also quite a number of pleated ones in 
the finer materials that look straight except in move- 
ment. Many of the town suits are faced with gros- 


[it comes as some alter so gradually in line that 


(Right) Grey flannel with the 
neat waist, curving hipline 
and slanting pockets of 
spring. (Hardy Amies). Hat 
from Pissot and Pavy 


(Left) Peter Russell tweed 
suit with trouser turn-up to 
the skirt and trouser pockets 
in the side seams. (Below) 
Over the suit a flecked 
tweed coat with pockets 
set into slanting seams 
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grain, faille or braiding on revers 
and pockets. Pockets are flat but 
on the large side, with elaborate 
jig-saw effects obtained by seam- 
ing, or just plain envelope flaps 
The jackets either button ver 
high with a double - breas.ed 
effect, or are cut in one long 
slimming rever to the waistli i¢ 
Patterns are restrained. Ninect\ 
per cent. of the suits are in a 
solid colour, the others in nt 
pin stripes or tiny checks. 

All tones of yellow, crea 4 
off-white, stone and oyster are 
fashionable among the tweec; 
beige whipcords make sort 
stunning dress and jacket coi) 
binations for the summer 
straight and slender with whi * 
piqué touches at the throat » 
the dress, big flat pockets a: ¢ 
neat leather belts and buttors 

For town, the black suits 1 
smooth materials are worn wi'! 
crisp white muslin blouses decor- 
ated with narrow ruffles of the 
material or fine lace down tli 
front, or with satin blouses 1 
jewel colours, as Creed shows 
them with two big pockets below 
the waist in front, giving tlie 
effect of a jumper. Hardy Ami’s 
shows a suit in black barath«a 
faced with grosgrain with narrci 
ruffles of lace at the throat th it 
stand up like a tucker. Rahvis 
make a black suit in moire, de. d 


(Continued on page 782) 
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Pigeon grey felt hat with quills and veil, worn 
with a daffodil vellow crépe shirt. 


MISS LUCY LTD. 


5, HAREWOOD PLACE, HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 Telephone: Mayfair 4120 


OVELY as a dream this wedding dress is 
ae worn with a tremendously full veil and 
= the train spreads from the skirt its-lf. 
This is one of the many lovely wedding dresses 


designed and made in the Mod-l Gown department 
at Marshall & Snelgrove. 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE-LONDON. 


CHARLES BAYER & COMPANY (1931) LTD, BATH TRE-FAMOUS- NAME-FOR-QUALITY 
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Three-quarter length corduroy velvet 
coat with large patch pockets and deep 
cuffs. Hershelle 


plain, intended to be worn with a rosy hat 
to Ascot. Creed’s black facecloth suit is cut 
m Regency lines with a white waistcoat 
blouse that shows for an inch in front like 
piping. 

Tweed suits at Molyneux and Stiebel 
mould the figure without a pleat or a fold. 
In oatmeal, mushroom, pinky beige tones, 
indeterminably flecked with another neu- 
tral, they are teamed with printed tie silk 
or floral blouses, or with neat crepes in 
solid colours that are collarless with cross- 
wer buttoned tabs in front and on the 
short sleeves. 

All the warm mushroom, pink and 
yrown tones, as well as camel, beige and 
1oney colour, are featured by Jaeger for 
rough-surfaced homespun tweeds. The suits 
are plain, the only ornament on the long 
jackets being three flapped pockets, a ticket 
pocket on the left side, the other two placed 
below the waistline on the right. Smooth- 
surfaced Saxony tweeds in minute stripes 
ire cut with more flare to the basque of the 
jacket. All are beltless. Jaeger also show 
some mushroom tweeds with unlined 
jackets belted to the waist. Brightly 
oloured tweeds, mostly tiny checks, are 
shown for some thick country suits tailored 
as severely as a man’s. 
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stripes, are cut away below the waist of thy 
fitted jackets. Apron effects are introduce 
by means of pockets and buttons; thf 
buttons often having the centres : adj 
from the material. A shepherd’s plaic syj 
is half-belted at the sides of the jacket an 
the reverse check is used to bind the le pels 
It is these neat details incorporated int 
the design of the jacket that make ‘hey 
suits so distinguished. They are plaii aq 
a good tailor-made must be, but the. ay 
never monotonous, as a tailor-made ca’ be 
Harrods show some excellent weather-} roo 
tweed coats in big checks and cut on sq are 
boxy lines. Nylon mackintoshes for thy 
summer, proofed in rubber, gleam lik 
slipper satin and come in bright blue an 
clear red. They are smart, light and sti ng 
Hoods are attached to many of the w: ter 
proofs, faced with plaid or a contra: tin, 
colour. 

On the Dereta spring coats there ar 
sometimes as many as a dozen button.. set 
in three rows and curving into the bhodur. 
glass waistline. A double row fastens the 
box jackets, placed side by side in a na:roy 
panel from the base of the throat. Worsted 
suits in gay over-checks are cut awa’ in 
front with a narrow belt at the trim waist 
and a crossover fastening that contiiiuey 
the cutaway front. Another style of suit 
favours the high-neck fastening and double 
row of buttons with immense oblong patcl 
pockets below the waist. Camel and wool 
coats are given full pleated backs or hang 
straight and casual with a cape collar, 





a style that makes them chic over town clothes or summer prints. 


EN 
UN 


J 


FYRHE dress and jacket combination for summer is featured at 

Marshall and Snelgrove in a series of black-and-white checks. 
[he fabrics are smooth-surfaced and the dresses cut with pleats and 
white collars. The jackets are cardigan-shaped or have revers and 


Some houses are showing a suit jacket that is three-quarter length, 
mostly in smooth, dark grey or mushroom suiting for town wear. The 
jackets are waisted and cut on Regency lines with high revers in front 


collars when they fasten up to the neck like a jumper. 


The trim tailored suits at Harrods, woven into self herring-bone 


and open at the point of the shoulder to allow the maximum freedom 
for the arms. This is a simple, workmanlike outfit that will not crease 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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OCAINE, morphine, digitalis, 

strychnine and many other potent 
poisons . . . all death-dealing drugs 
yet, in proper dosage, invaluable 
for the relief of suffering, are 
locked away in the pharmacy’s 
Poison Cupboard. Only a registered 
chemist is entitled to keep the 
key. His is the responsibility of 
safeguarding society in this and 
other ways from the abuse of these 
drugs—a_ responsibility that his 
record of public service well justifies. 
All of us rely on the chemist, 
and his advice is always sound. 














ete Name . 
Ask his opinion of (Mr., 


Futhymol 


SOLUTION TO No. 897. 


ACROSS.—1, Balance 

















2 POC Se ne ne eee 





DOWN.—1, Blessed; 2, 





of this Crossword, the 
appeared in the issue of April 18, will be announced next week. 
Easygoing; 10, Giles; 11, Sestet; 
12, Absentee; 13, Dainty; 15, Conceits; 18, Children; 19, Knight; 21, Prin- 
cess; 23, Mister; 26, Inane; 27, Agreeable ; 28 Propositions. 
Lasts; 3, Neglected; 4, Enid; 5, Highbrow; 
6, Eagle; 7, Hastens; 8, Clothing; 14, Inimical; 16, Condiment; 17, Jew’s 
harp; 18, Caprice; 20, Targets; 22, Cheer; 24, Taboo; 25, Ares. 


clues of which 


ACROSS 


and 6. Imitated the cuckoo at midsummer 
(7, 3, 4) 
9. Extra you usually have to pay for (10) 
. Smart lad (4) 
. Rye and St. Andrews are two in the chain (5) 
. But you would expect a glass for it (6, 3) 
. Raced (anagr.) (5) 
. Protective trophy (6) 
20. A busy buzzy place (6) 
21. To put 26 across in (5) 
25. Giver, send for such a case ! (9) 
. The motor manufacturer soliloquising over an 
export (5) 
. A southern river scores (4) 
. Men in trust (anagr.) (10) 
and 30. Title which Noel Coward took from 
Richard IT (4, 5,5) 


DOWN 


thy habit as thy purse can buy” 
—Shakespeare (6) 

. Kind of flower that should have felt at home 
in England this last winter (6) 

. There is beer in the wind (5) 

. Following a reformed mode he has upset the 
cart (8) 

. “There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 
“Than all the valleys of — hills.” 

Tennyson (6) 

. Lone duck (anagr.) (8) 

. Prank (8) 

. It requires system to make them do other 
wise (6) 
They contribute largely to the culprt’s 
terrors (6) 

. With this vehicle it is push (8) 

. Maiden river? (8) ; : 

. He should grow familiar with his station m 
the cricket field (4, 4) 

. City famed for its paint, painters ead 
marble (6) 
A change of rig is enough to make Eve 
lament (6) 

. Given a job in the R.A.F. (6) 
Just a little bread (5) 





The winner of Crossword No. 896 is 


Miss E. M. Warren, 
Brooklea, 
Salfords, 
Redhill, 


Surrey. 
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